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THE BEAUFOY ROMANCES. 


| No. IV-—HOW OUR LADY OF SUCCOUR CAME TO BEAUFOY. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


HEN English Talbot landed at 
Bordeaux in ’51, France was 
stirred even to far-off Paris; and when 
the pocket-ridden patriotism of Guienne 
shouted a welcome to the buyers of its 
wines, France woke from the folly of 
placid contentment and, for the fiftieth 
time in the century, made ready for war. 
With the feeble skirmishes and feints of 
battle in the south this history has nothing 
to do, nor with the part played in them 
by Raimond de Beaufoy. He bore his 
share of danger and privation as was his 
wont, and if the winter was frittered away 
in little better than gasconades, it was 
none of his fault. The story is rather of 
his home-coming in the summer of ’52, 
and of the foe he found encamped within 
the four corners of the Suzerainty. If any 
man doubts that he and his did their 
duty against the Englishmen, let him find 
his answer in this: whereas they rode out 
a full scare, they came home but fifteen, 
and scarcely one of them a whole man. 

As they rode north they travelled by 
way of Vaucourt, a kind of temporary 
appanage to Beaufoy because of Denise 
de Vaucourt’s minority, and Marmontel 
would have had his Seigneur halt and rest. 

“It is but five hours to nightfall,” he 
urged, “‘and with the moon in its last 
quarter, the woods will be as black as a 
burnt-out charcoal-furnace. Let us bide, 
Seigneur, and push on to-morrow.” 

But Beaufoy would have none of the 
suggestion. Since he had lost a wife at 
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Vaucourt he had hated the grey old pile, 
with its sinister reminders of fire and sack 
still smirching its face. Hated it, be it 
understood, less for the loss of the wife 
than for the wound to his vanity. Wives 
were to be had for the asking, but to fling 
his handkerchief and see the girl catch 
another man’s in place of his had galled 
him, and thenceforward, so far as women 
went, he had played the cynic, pretending 
there was neither virtue nor faith in their 
whole gencration. 

“Ride on,” he answered the squire 
curtly. ‘Five hours will take us three 
parts through the woods, and at the worst 
we can shelter at Lervins. Vaucourt has 
over- many ghosts to please my taste. 
Why, man,” and turning in his saddle 
the better to scan the castle, he half drew 
his rein as he spoke, “ these upper rooms 
are alive with owls, bats, and the Lord 
knows what vermin.” 

‘Better the vermin of Vaucourt than 
the vermin of Lervins,” said Marmontel 


‘bluntly ; “and as for ghosts, I reckon the 


living are more to be feared than the dead. 
Lervins had no good repute a_ twelve- 
month back. What will it be after a year’s 
rioting, and the Seigneur absent!” 

“What? Are you coward ?” 

“Faith, Seigneur, I never knew a man 
hurt by an honest love for a whole skin, 
and it’s late in the day for us two to call 
coward to each other. Have your way; 
nevertheless, whoever sleeps at Lervins to- 
night, I will not.” 
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Thenceforward they rode up and down 
the slopes in silence, halting only once as 
the sun slipped behind the trees and the 
weary sultriness of the day slowly lifted. 
Then, supper ended, the beasts washed 
down and lightly watered from 2 brook 
hard by, they again rode on, strength and 
vitality coming tingling back with the 
growing freshness of the night. 

In the thick shadows of the trees dusk 
fell swiftly, and the sun was no more than 
a hand’s-breadth below the rim of the 
world when the greyness shrivelled into 
gloom and the full dark was upon them. 
Could the squire have had his way they 
would have camped there and then, but 
Beaufoy was obstinate, and pushed on. 
A foot’s-pace was their best speed, and no 
man trusted to his own skill in guidance ; 
had he done so it had been to his cost, 
for he would have found timber within the 
first furlong. As it was, the grey loom of 
the bare trunks stole by them no further 
than an arm’s-length off. 

Whether even their beasts’ instinct was 


at fault, or the way longer than they had 
supposed, the shadows of morning had 
come and gone before the softening of 
the gloom ahead foretold a clearing, 
within which lay the handful of huts called 


Lervins. With the light Marmontel’s 
scruples had vanished, and now he pushed 
on gaily. Lervins meant food, drink, and 
a stretching of cramped limbs, and a nest 
of cut-throats had no terrors for him under 
the honest sun. 

Once inside the clearing he slackened 
speed. Men have no liking for being 
caught napping, and a warning sometimes 
wins a welcome. 

“‘Hulloa!” he shouted, his powerful 
voice echoing in the hollows of the wood. 
“ Lervins, hulloa! hulloa! My faith! but 
they sleep like the dead,” he went on to 
Flemish Peter, who rode on his flank. 
“There must have been better liquor 
flowing last night than goes to a goat- 
skin bottle! Come, both together. 
Hulloa! hulloa!” 

They might have spared their breath ; 
Lervins was both deaf and dumb. Then, 
as they watched, wondering and a little 
afraid, for this was the charcoal season, 
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when Lervins was wont to hum with rough 
life, a thing happened that made Marmon- 
tel jerk his beast back upon its haunches, 
and start up in his stirrup, gasping. Out 
from a doorway a long, lean grey head 
was thrust, and a starved wolf stole out 
into the sunlight, blinking, and at its heels 
there trotted a half-grown cub. For an 
instant it stood snarling, then the two 
slipped like shadows behind the house 
and were lost. 

“Saints! Did you see that?” cried 
the squire, flinging his arm out stiff 
before him. ‘‘ Wolves couched at Lervins! 
I had sooner have seen the glint. of 
English lance-heads than the white of 
their teeth. The place is a tomb.” 

Driving his spurs home, he went forward 
at a gallop, hard pressed by Flemish 
Peter; with the Seigneur and the rest 
following more leisurely. Of the prowlers 
of Lervins they had seen nothing, and 
Marmontel’s actions had been to them 
those of a madman. 

But, for all his excitement and haste, 
he had a method with him. Once within 
twenty paces of the huts, he checked his 
beast and swung himself to the ground, 
stiffly enough, for years and leagues get 
the better of a man sorely. Then hooking 
his reins across his arm, he went forward 
to the nearest doorway cautiously and with 
circumspection, since there might be a 
four-legged tenant within which his shout 
had left unaroused. 

At the threshold Marmontel paused, 
peering ; then he drew back, shading his 
eyes with his hand. The sun was already 
ablaze in the glade, and the glare dazzled 
him. A charcoal-burner’s hut was but a 
squalid sight at the best, grimy as became 
its .owner’s trade, and miserably poor 
because of the pitgamee that trade earned. 
That was of course. Therefore, it was 
neither the squalor nor the poverty that 
Marmontel’s gaze. sought for as the 
shadows took shape, but rather something 
which presently he found. Tenants there 
were, but let the world call as it might 
they would pay no heed. Then, having 
found them, he slipped the reins down to 
one hand and beckoned with the other to 
Flemish Peter. 
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“Look!” he said in a hoarse whisper. 
“Is it murder?” And Beaufoy rode up 
with his men to find the two staring 
silently and with intent faces into the 
black vault of the open doorway. Window 
there was none, and as the hut faced to 
the north no sunlight fell within. 

What they saw was this: In the centre 
a rude table with a wooden settle at either 
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grim humour, but never turning his head 
as he spoke. ‘‘ Often enough, but never 
quite like this. It is death; 
I think.” 

While the squire was speaking, Flemish 
Peter had dropped his reins—small ¢hance 
of his beast breaking away after eighteen 
hours of a march—and entered the hut. 
After the first suddenness of the shock 


murder, 


“* Vaucourt has over-many ghosts to please my taste.” 


side of it. Beyond these, and along the 
further wall, a heavy layer of bracken and 
beaten straw was spread; on this three 
men were stretched, dead, and dead in an 
agony, for their limbs were crooked and 
twisted as if in the worst extremity of 


mortal pain. 
cooking-pot. 
“‘What fool’s comedy is this?” cried 
Beaufoy from behind. “If there is aught 
inside have it out that we may see it.” 
“We have seen it often enough, 
Seigneur,” answered Marmontel with 


In one corner stood a huge 


another man’s murder had no terrors for 
him. 

‘‘Stand aside from the door,” he said, 
as he went down on one knee in the 
bracken and bent over the nearest of the 
three; ‘‘the light is dim enough rs 
He stopped short, as if the words were 
choked in his throat, and those without 
saw him bend lower, staring hard, then 
leap to his feet and run madly for the 
open air. 

“The plague! the plague!” he cried, 
catching at his beast’s bridle. “The Lord 
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have mercy on us all, the plague is in 
Beaufoy ! ” 

Swinging himself into his saddle, he sat 
a moment breathless, and swaying like a 
drunken man, then with a cry of * The 
plague! the plague!” he galloped hard for 
the woods, anywhere away from Lervins. 

“After the fool, and have him back,” 
called Beaufoy; ‘‘ but thou, Marmontel, 
stay where thou art till we hear more of 
this thing, though God grant the fellow 
lied.” 

Flemish Peter’s break-away availed him 
little. In his terror he swerved to this 
side and that, holding no true course, and 
so inside of a furlong he was headed. A 
glance at his face gave, at least, evidence 
of his good faith, for no simulated terror 
could have aged him ten years in fewer 
minutes. The bronze was wiped from his 
cheeks as breath is wiped from steel, and 
the hand that gripped the reins shook as 
with a palsy. 

“The place is accursed!” he began, 
not waiting for Beaufoy to question him. 


“Let us begone while there is time, 
Seigneur, if need there is still time. Time! 
Saints forgive me, but I’m done with 


time. Three days to die in! Lord God, 
what’s three days to a man like me!” 
and he fell to chattering. 

““ Come, man, keep your wits in hand,” 
eried Beaufoy sternly. ‘‘ What wild talk 
is this of the plague, and how could the 
plague come to Lervins ?” 

“Of whys and hows I know nought, 
Seigneur,” answered the other doggedly ; 
“but the plague it is. Who sees it once 
knows it twice.” 

**Is this certain, fellow ?” 

“Certain?” and in his contempt for 
the Seigneur’s doubt his voice settled 
down to firmness again. ‘Certain? Look 
at his neck and see! Why, he has 
that under his jaw”; and Flemish Peter 
held up a huge clenched fist. ‘I know 
the marks, and a loathsome sight they are. 
For the Lord’s sake let us begone.” 

“The plague here? Then may God 
help Beaufoy! Let us ride home, men.” 

And so it came that the Seigneur found 
the enemy within his gates harder to fight 
' than the for without. 
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It was a dismal home-coming. Mar- 
montel would have had him ride by the 
villages if for nothing else but to get news; 
but Beaufoy was obstinate. 

“We shall get news soon enough,” he 
said bitterly; ‘‘ who ever heard that evil 
tidings lagged on the road? There were 
we no more than fairly in the Seigneurie, 
and the thing flies in our face. Ride 
home, man, and be in no haste to sup 
sorrow.” 

So they skirted the towns, and shunned 
even the far-apart shepherds’ booths. 
Nay, they avoided the’ very peasants 
labouring in the fields, as if the Seigneur 
were a child that hid his head and said 
that there was no evil because he saw 
none. But to one and all there was a 
sullen tranquillity in the air, the hot, calm 
certainty of storm that comes before the 
thunder. 

Once within sight of the castle walls 
Marmontel plucked up spirit. 

“Shall I ride on, Seigneur, and bring 
them word that ——” 

“‘ Bide thou behind,” answered Beaufoy 
curtly. ‘I will have no man schooling 
them to say this or that. Let them tell 
the truth, and neither more nor less, 
though it be as bitter as wormwood.” 

So, as became his right, Beaufoy rode 
under the portcullis of the great gate at 
the head of his troop, and there was none 
to say nay or to give welcome. To all 
appearance the Chateau was as bereft of 
life as Lervins, a thing that roused the 
Seigneur’s wrath and set his_ blood 
coursing. 

“By St. Francis!” he swore betweem 
his teeth, “plague or no plague, I will 
teach the knaves to keep better watch 
than this, though they keep it staggering!” 

Even as he spoke a small side-door was 
pushed open, and a woman’s face looked 
out, stared an instant, and disappeared, 
and from within there arose a sudden: 
clatter of life. Into the open courtyard 
they scrambled : maids, lackeys, and men- 
at-arms, and stood in a group under the 
shadow of the east tower, shamefaced, 
silent, and expectant. Nor were their 
anticipations disappointed. Of the > 
Seigneur’s anger they knew something 
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of: old, but if they thought they had 
plimbed its depths and measured its 
strength, they learned their ignorance that 
first hour of his home-coming, and the 
fierceness of his stern wrath was their best 
medicine. 

“* Now begone to your work, every one 
of you,” he said sharply when his tongue 
had lashed them into life and spirit. 
“‘For this time I let the fault pass, but 
not twice. As for you”—and lowering 
his voice, he turned to the fifteen grouped 
closely behind him—‘“ not a word of 
Lervins. If they have tales to tell, listen 
and make light of them, but sift the truth. 
And do you, Marmontel, come to me in 
the justice-room after the night-watch is 
set. To leave the great gate gaping, the 
careless rogues! By St. Francis! if Talbot 
had marched this way, Beaufoy had been 
his for the asking.” 

It was with a sour mood as companion 
that the Seigneur waited in the dusk the 
coming of Marmontel. Vexation was 
piled upon vexation. The pestilence was 


evil enough; but what for the moment 


touched him nearer, because it touched 
his pride, was the flatness of his home- 
coming. Here had he been away these 
months on the King’s business, and at 
their end to find nothing better than the 
cold welcome of a beggarly outcast! 
Was the spirit of Beaufoy wrecked because 
a dozen churls were dead of the plague ? 
And as he asked himself the question, 
Marmontel came with the answer. 


“It is a pitiful business, Seigneur, a. 


most pitiful business. The poor folks 
are clean demented. You have seen the 
panic of a rout? Men flinging away arms, 
clothing, what-not, in their unreason, and 
fleeing they know not where, so long as it 
is but flight? That is Beaufoy. From the 
towns they crowd to the fields and from 
the fields to the towns, and so contagion 
spreads. From east to west there is but 
one thought, one theme, one terror—the 
plague, the plague, the plague. They 
breed the sickness in themselves with 
their fears, and then die of despair. 
Turn their minds to other things, Seigneur, 
or Beaufoy is lost.” 

“‘ Aye, aye, I see, poor souls; I see. 
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What shall it be now, Marmontel? A 
hunt ?” 

‘“* By your leave, Seigneur,” answered the 
squire, with a laugh that, clearer than a 
curse, told of his bitterness of soul. 
““That you understand the leading of 
men I grant, but, by your leave, I say you 
know little of the temper of men who 
wrestle three hopeless days with death and 
then go down to the grave howling. To 
the grave? No—to bare earth, and rot. 
A hunt? As well say hang a score to 
cheer the rest! My faith! I think the 
score would thank you, for it would bring 
the end the sooner! No, no, Seigneur; 
they want a man among them to herten 
them.” 

“\ man?” said Beaufoy. ‘“‘ What of 
the monks? Where are they?” 

‘“‘The monks are there and are men, 
truly, since they fear like men and die like 
sheep with the murrain, and yet hold by 
their posts. Oh, aye, the monks are men; 
but it is not men they need, but a man. 
Go yourself, Seigneur.” 

“What! I? And the plague raging ?” 

“* Aye, Seigneur, you, and because the 
plague is raging. Who could hearten 
them like Raimond de Beaufoy? If that™ 
same rout was afoot, and you turned 
bare-fisted on the pursuit, is there a 
Beaufoy’s man that would not follow 
you back even to the pit’s mouth? Not 
one!” 

“That,” said Beaufoy, ‘“‘ would be but 
a man’s duty and a man’s risk, but this—— 
Let it rest for the moment. What of 
Mesnil, Montbrion, Charnex ?” 

“The best hope is that rumour lies,” 
answered Marmontel bluntly. ‘In their 
terror of solitude, the people have flocked 
to the towns. Who can blame them, poor 
souls? To fight the battle of death alone, 
and lose it alone, is fearsome enough, 
without having the plague added. The 
towns, therefore, are packed. The monks 
do their best; but what avails a monk 
against panic? They say he but does his 
cloth’s duty, and no more. It is a man 
they need.” 

“‘ And how,” asked Beaufoy hesitatingly, 
“how does it take them? I mean, how 
long? Come, man, you understand!” 
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Just what Marmontel answered need not 
be set down here. He told the truth, 
hiding nothing of the loathsomeness, of 
the sly cunning and lying in wait, of the 
sharp agony and swift suddenness of the 
collapse—all these he told, and in full 
clearness of detail. If the Seigneur faced 
the enemy, he should face him open-eyed. 

“But,” he added, ‘ worse than all that 
is the miserable inertness and the terror 
of anticipation. It is there they need a 
man to show them better things, and that 
to die like men—if so it must be—is 
better than some sort of living. Not one 
of themselves, nor a monk; but a man, 
Seigneur, a man.” 

“Aye, I know,” answered Beaufoy, 
speaking like a man uncertain, and not 
looking the other in the face. ‘‘ Let it 
rest till to-morrow. Then we shall see.” 

But when the morrow came, he let it 
rest for that day too, and contented him- 
self with sending food and drink and 
cordials: the plague was the plague. 
Had it been a foe he could have warmed 
his blood against—English Talbot himself 
and his whole backing—he could have cried 
“Coward!” upon himself to have held 
back an hour; but a foe that, all unseen, 
slew by night or noonday, and filched the 
courage from a man as well as his life— 
that needed thought. 

On the second day Marmontel came to 
him again, and from the fire in his eyes it 
was plain that the squire was much stirred. 

“A miracle, Seigneur, a miracle!” he 
cried. ‘‘ Our Lady of Succour has appeared 
at Mesnil. Michel Bische has run up with 
the news, panting.” 

“Miracle? Our Lady of Succour ? 
What fresh madness is this, Marmontel ?” 

“No madness, Seigneur, but God’s 
truth,” urged the squire. “Michel saw 
her go from house to house with his own 
eyes. "Tis a miracle, I say, and the saving 
of Beaufoy.” 

“Send the rool to me,” said Beaufoy 
sternly, “‘ and hold thou thy tongue mean- 
while. Who am I, or what is Mesnil, that 
a miracle should come our way ?” 

But Michel Bische clung fast to his tale. 

“It was an hour past, Seigneur, and 
except for a moan or a cry, all Mesnil was 
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dumb in the heat. God keep us from such 
heat; it was like the blast of a baker’s 
oven, and not so much as a dog was astir 
in it but myself. I was in the middle of 
the path, Seigneur, as far as might be 
from the houses—there is less danger that 
way—when I heard the creak of a door 
behind, and looked back across my 
shoulder, so: and she was there: I swear 
it, she was there!” 

“Who, fool ?” 

“Our Lady, Seigneur, our Lady of 
Succour, and all in white, with the hood 
about her head, her robe across the 
shoulder, and the blue band of the 
Madonna, as she stands in the church at 
Grandfrai.” 

“What next ?” 

“I went down on my knees in the dust, 
Seigneur, and when I looked again she 
had crossed the road to Gil Troyes, where 
four lie dying and two dead. "Tis the 
filthiest spot in Mesnil. Then I ran here 
as fast as feet could carry me.” 

“Did I not tell you, Seigneur?” cried 
Marmontel. “Is it not truth ?” 

And for answer Beaufoy said curtly, 
“Go thou and get ready the horses. We 
will ride to Mesnil and see for ourselves.” 

Neither then nor any time afterwards 
could Raimond de Beaufoy have said what 
was clearly in his mind. To him Beaufoy 
was the pivot of the world, and therefore, 
if such a manifestation were to be given, 
there was no place more appropriate. But 
he was little tinged with what may be called 


the religiosity of the age, the wide-throated 


capacity for swallowing theological camels 
without a strain, and so looked askance at 
marvels. On the whole, he had _ that 
commonest of minds of any age—the lazy 
inertness that neither accepts nor rejects. 

Only once he spoke, and even then it 
had nothing to do with Michel’s tale. It 
was as they rode down the slope of the hill 
that overtops Mesnil. 

“Who are these camped yonder beyond 
the river?” 

And Marmontel, shading his eyes, shook 
his head. ‘Strangers, Seigneur, but I 
know not who. There are five horses 
tethered there in the shade. Shall I push 
on and ask?” 
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“No, they can wait. This other presses 
more nearly.” 

Mesnil they found as Michel Bische had 
described, silent and breathless. The dust 
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straggling street, he cursed his folly for 
having thrust himself into danger for a 
fool’s tale. Nay, death lay even nearer 
than behind these scorched walls, whose 


« Beaufoy rode under the portcullis of the great gate at the head of his troop. 


was fetlock-deep, and at every beat of the 
hoof it rose in a fine cloud, hot, dry, and 
pungent; but to Beaufoy the muffled 


tread had a subtle sound of death. That 
death lay to right and left he knew; and 
as they halted midway along the one 


radiated heat burnt out the vitality of the 
air. Three several places Beaufoy’s folk 
lay where they had fallca on the roadway, 
and more than one of the dried-up gardens 
had a tenant whose sleep not even the 
fierceness of the sun could break. Life 
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there was none, except that once two 
grey - frocked brothers of St. Francis 
passed, staring hard, to see the Seigneur 
de Beaufoy in such a place, but white and 
frightened, and with no sign about them 
of having seen a vision. 

“Well, what next?” Sick at heart, and 
shaken in nerve, he turned sharply on 
Michel Bische, who all the way from 
Beaufoy had trotted sturdily at their heels. 
*‘ Where is this Gil Troyes ?” 

For answer Michel Bische went ahead 
slowly, and for all that Our Lady of Succour 
was present in Mesnil, the Seigneur noted 
that he rigidly held to the middle of the 
path. Michel Bische did not believe in 
tempting Providence. Fifty paces further 
on he stopped. 

“There, Seigneur.” 

“It was a plain, dingy house, of weather- 
stained wood, as was all Mesnil, the huge 
projecting eaves of the sharp-pitched roof 
giving it an overweighted clumsy appear- 
ance. Five steps led up to the porch, 
from which there hung the withered shoots 
of some creeping plant. 

Then, my friend, do thou hold these, 
and Marmontel, do you come with me.” 

Handing the reins to Bische, Beaufoy 
turned into the scorched garden that 
fronted Gil Troyes’ house, and for reasons 
best known to himself he made such haste 
that the squire had much ado to follow 
hard behind him. With his foot on the 
second of Gil Troyes’ five steps the door 
opened, and, for all his haste, he stopped, 
staring at the vision set in the black 
cavity. 

“Saints! ’tis the Madonna herself!” 
he heard Marmontel gasp; and looking 
pack, he saw the squire on his knees on the 
path, bonnetless, and his eyes starting like 
a crab’s. As for Michel Bische, he had 
flung the reins to the winds and was face- 
flat in the dust, mumbling he knew not 
what incoherent prayers. 

The door had opened inwards, and 
framed in the empty space was a woman, 
the spotless white of whose robe shone 
dazzling in the sun. From throat to instep 
there was but one line of colour to break 
the glistening purity, a belt of palest blue 
binding the waist. Round the head was 
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wound a white shawl, its end falling in a 
curve upon the shoulder. 

For a full minute Beaufoy stood staring 
as hard as the squire ; then he cried— 

““What ? Mademoiselle de Salice here, 
and Mesnil no better than a pest-house ? 
It is pure madness !” 

To Bonne de Salice the meeting had been 
as unexpected as the Seigneur, and as she 
looked down from her vantage-height upon 
the three men, her pale face flushed red in 
its setting of white draperies. 

‘Oh, believe me, believe me, Seigneur 
de Beaufoy, I had no knowledge that 
you were home from the South. I would 
never have dared r . 

“What ?” cried Beaufoy, laughing as 
he had not laughed these three days ; ‘‘am 
I a worse terror than the plague? You 
are frank, Mademoiselle Bonne!” Then 
he remembered the sorrows of Beaufoy, 
and the jesting smile passed to a stern 
gravity. ‘This is no place for women,” 
he said, mounting the steps as he spoke, 
“least of all for a frail woman delicately 
nurtured. How could I look my old 
comrade and friend, your father, in the 
face if—if—if aught happened ?” 

“Then what is woman’s work, Seigneur 
de Beaufoy, if not to nurse the sick, 
comfort the sorrowful, and make smooth 
the rough places, whether they be of life 
or of death? There, in the South, you 
and my father took your lives in your 
hands a dozen times, I make no doubt. 
That was fighting France’s battles, and 
men would have called. you ‘coward’ 
had you hung back. Is a woman’s life so 
much more precious than a man’s that 
she must not fight France’s battles in her 
turn? I had cried shame upon myself 
had I hung back when Beaufoy was 
stricken; for is not Beaufoy part of 
France’s life's blood? Only, only——” 
And again she Went red as a rose, and fell 
a-stammering. ‘‘I had no thought that 
you were in the Suzerainty, or I might 
have let you fight your own. battles at 
home, like a brave man, as you would 
have fought them abroad.” 

And, whether it was the fire of the sun 
or the flush of shame, Beaufoy’s face went 
redder than her own when he remembered 
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how he had held back from the danger 
which she had faced without a second 
thought. 

“‘ But to face this place alone ?” 

“No, no,” she cried eagerly, “not 
alone. My people are camped beyond 
the river there, and my women with them. 
They—I! do not judge them, Seigneur— 
they were afraid, and he who fears is best 
away from the plague.” 

** And you have no fear ?” 

““Why should I? God is as near at 
Mesnil as he is at Salice. There is loath- 
ing that one canzot help; but in the pity 
for the poor folks’ agony and terror it is 
f--gotten. Give them courage and you 
give them life.” 

Which was Marmontel’s theory ; and in 
his heart Raimond de Beaufoy swore that 
if their Seigneur’s presence could hearten 
up the people of Mesnil, and so rout the 
enemy, heartened they would be, come 
what might of it. 

Thenceforward they forgot they were 
man and woman, if, indeed, Bonne de 
Salice had ever remembered it, except in 
her first startled maidenliness. Night by 
night she retired to her tent under the 
trees beyond the river, while Beaufoy took 
his six hours’ rest at the Chateau. In vain 
he had proposed to reverse the arrange- 
ments, seeing that she had her own women 
with her, and for her sake he would gladly 
have slept in the bare dust of Mesnil; but 
she was firm, and when he saw the thing 
troubled her he left off urging. By day 
they worked together; Marmontel, the 
monks of Grandfrai, and a few others 
who were fired by their example, helping 
them. Wooden pest-houses were hastily 
run up: rough and comfortless enough, 
but still places of isolation. Wholesome, 
well-cooked food was given, and such 
drugs as, out of their ignorance, the monks 
prescribed. But, chiefest of all, Bonne de 
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Salice moved among the stricken folk 
with a gentle, calm assurance, as if there 
death nor danger in all 


was neither 
Beaufoy. 

Nor were the ministrations confined to 
Mesnil. Montbrion, Charnex, and every 
village and hamlet had their turn, till at 
last the plague was stayed, and the day 
came when even Bonne de Salice thought 
it no sin to say: ‘“ We may rest to- 
morrow.” 

But with the morrow a change came to 
her and to Raimond de Beaufoy. The 
fellowship born of the days of heat and 
struggle was gone. Their minds had been 
so full of thought, their hearts so full of 
care, the crying needs of others had so 
possessed them, that there had been no 
room for self. But all that had passed, 
and into the void was born—especially on 
the woman’s part—a sudden and acute 
consciousness. Surely this thing had 
been unwomanly, and the doing of it had 
shamed her in his eyes! Surely, too— 
and the very thought made her quake—she 
had shown him in these days that which 
was a reproach to confess even to herself! 
So when Raimond de Beaufoy rode into 
camp he found the tent struck, the pack- 
horses laden, and Bonne de Salice a full 
league on her road home. Fora moment the 
Seigneur sat gnawing his lip; then with 
his spurs he savaged his beast as he had 
never savaged it in the heat of battle, and 
made straight for Salice. 

“Michel Bische told more truth than he 
thought,” said Marmontel to himself as he 
rode slowly homewards. ‘She is Our 
Lady of Succour, and none other. That 
she may be our Lady of Beaufoy I pray 
the Saints! Give us your aid, good St. 
Francis, and I vow you the tallest candle 
ever seen in the Seigneurie!” 

Which vow was honestly paid within a 
twelvemonth. 
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| THE WORKMAN’S WIFE. 


By G. HILDA BACON. 


HREE wide, white roads met at a 

little piece of short, dry turf where 

stood a finger- post, pointing in three 
opposite directions. 

Two of he roads led to the small town 
and smaller village just visible across the 
meadows, and the third up a long, dusty 
white hill to the downs beyond. 

A dreary, dismal prospect, with its stiff 
rows of poplars against the sky-line, and 
the stunted willows fringing the slow- 
flowing stream. But here and there a 
bush of white blackthorn shone out pure 


and beautiful, and patches of yellow mari- 
golds made gay the low-lying meadow- 


land. Spring showed herself in the faint 
green of tne hedgerows, the pale blue of 
the sky, and the rich song of the thrush. 
She laid her flower-laden hands on the 
poor bare pasture and made all beautiful, 
like the smile of a mother in a dismal 
home. 

Up the xteep hill a group of workmen 
toiled, their white tool-baskets hung on 
their backs, their brown figures all in 
harmony with the scene. 

They moved with the slow slouching 
gait born of long toil, their heads bent, 
their eyes dull and listless with the weight 
of many years of hard work and drudgery. 
One of them, a younger man, paused at 
the finger-post, and bidding a brief 
“Good-night” to his comrades, chose a 
small path running close by the line and 
through the brown fields, ploughed and 
harrowed in readiness for the seed. A 
few solitary crows stalked up and down 
among the ridges, looking for the grain 
they had come too early to find. 

One corner’of the field was still yellow 


with the useless mustard, and a fire had 
been made of the rubbish and was dimly 
burning, sending a cloud of pale blue 
transparent smoke across the landscape. 
Everything stood out clean-cut in the clear 
spring atmosphere, and the heart of the 
man was as the heart of a little child, 
drinking in insensibly the beauty of life and 
of nature. 

His rough garments were stained with 
the chalk and redstones he had been work: 
ing among all day. His thick corduroy 
trousers, strapped at the knee, creaked as 
he walked; his heavy, mud-caked boots 
trod the young grass under foot. His 
throat was bare and brown, and in his 
rough, hairy hands, with their split and 
blackened nails, he held his tool-bag and 
tea-tin, as well as some fragments of dry 
wood he had picked up on his way. 

But God made man in His own image 
before the days of fustian and corduroy, 
and the reflection of Heaven lay in his 
blue eyes and on his broad brow. The 
splendour of life and the goodness of the 
Creator came to him as naturally as the 
song to the bird, and the thankfulness in 
his heart as he strode on was as accept- 
able as the prayer of a saint. © 

A little figure crossed the meadow on 
the opposite side of the line, and his 
gaze fixed upon it. A dainty figure, 
despite the old brown gown and lilac 
apron; a girl with the sun in her hair 
and eyes, and who carried the heart of 
the workman in her little hand. Over 
his face stole a tenderness too deep for 
words, and his heavy walk quickened as 
he watched his wife seat herself on a stile 
and shade her eyes with her hands. 
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Watching for him, he thought, “God 
bless her!” and he waved his tool-bag 
awkwardly enough. 

But the shaded eyes were looking in 
another direction, watching a graceful 
figure advancing with swinging gait. 
Tibby glanced down coquettishly at her 
trim feet swinging from the stile and then 
up at the young squire, and her husband 
smiled at her pretty attitude. 

Then the youth paused, and the two 
fell into conversation, passionate and 
pleading on his part, timid, yet yielding, 
on hers. She laid her hand on his arm and 
looked up at him with tearful, loving eyes, 
and the grip of the devil’s hand took hold 
of the husband’s heart. 

With white set face and clenched fists, 
he moved slowly on towards the two 
figures, still unconscious of his proximity. 
Then the girl laid her head back against 
her companion’s breast, and their lips met 
as meet the lips of lovers. 


Reluctantly they parted. The gentle- 


man was soon out of sight, while the 
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village wife sprang down from the stile, 
and as she did so she caught sight of her 
husband on the opposite side of the line. 

Afraid of discovery, ashamed, blushing 
rosey red, with quick woman’s deceit she 
ran lightly down the bank to meet him, as 
if she had been watching for him, and him 
alone. As she did so the misery of his 
face changed to one of horror, and the 
dull roar of the approaching express fell 
on his ear. 

Quick as thought he flung himself 
across the line, and meeting his wife, 
hurled her roughly back on to the bank in 
safety. What passed between the souls of 
husband and wife, as for one moment their 
eyes met? Was it confession on one side, 
forgiveness on the other? God knows. 
But the train passed by, crushing out the 
life of the workman as a moment before: a 
woman had crushed out his joy. 

* * * * 

And to the ever-swelling crowd of saints 
and martyrs was added yet another soul 
that day. 
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I made alittle dagger, thin and keen, 
And gave it to my love with many a kiss: 


“Whatever hap, said "honour with this 


‘ ls safe, Lween” 
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am 


My friend, alas! my friend, loved my beloved. 
I sought. a mans revenge My eager blade 


Tarned from his heart: the coat that I had made ee mR 7 | 
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My loved one, ah! my loved one,weary gren 
Aadwhen I chid her, drawing me apart, 


She seized the dagger reeant to gaard her heart = = en 


And perced me« through. 
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EW regiments have a record so 
distinguished as the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, now under service in South Africa. 
Raised by the Earl of Shrewsbury to sup- 
port King James against ‘‘King Mon- 
mouth” at the battle of Sedgemoor, they 
nevertheless refused to support the tyrant 
in his later aggressions, and rendered 
signal service to King William at the 
battle of the Boyne. They lay before 
Namur in the terrible siege which resulted 
in its capture by the British arms; and, 
Jater, they won glory for Marlborough on 
the no less terriblé day of Blenheim. In 
Parker’s ‘‘Memoirs” there is quoted an 
admirable repartee of the great Duke to 
Marshal Tallard, the captive leader of the 
French army. On the Sunday following 
the victory the British .army deployed 
after divine service to fire a /feu-de-jote in 
honour of its great success. Tallard and 
the other officers who had been taken 
prisoners in the battle were invited to ride 
out to see the army fire, which, at last, 
they consented to do, though very reluct- 
antly. When the firing was over, Marl- 
borough asked Tallard how he liked the 
army: ‘Oh, ‘well enough,” said the 
other, with a shrug of pretended con- 
tempt, “but the troops they defeated— 
why, those are the best soldiers in 
the - world.” “And tf that be 50,” 
said Marlborough slowly, “what will 
the world think of the fellows that thrashed 
them?” At Neer-Hespen the 5th Dragoons 
saved Marlborough’s life when he was 
being suddenly cut off from his own troops, 
routed the famous Grenadiers of Bavaria, 
rode down two battalions of infantry, and 
captured four of the enemy’s standards. 
“Never men fought better,” said the 
Duke, and in his public despatch he 


uttered this splendid eulogy: ‘“ They 
v 
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acquitted themselves with a bravery sur- 
passing all that could have been hoped— 
even of them!” In the history of the 5th 
Dragoons the next great names are those 
of Blenheim, Malplaquet, and Oudenarde. 
But they were engaged in scores of minor 
engagements, any one of which would 
bring glory to an army at the present time, 
though most of them are almost forgotten 
in the world-resounding fame of Marl- 
borough’s greater achievements. Antwerp, 
Dendermond, Lisle, Wynerdale, the 
Scheldt, Tournay, Douay, Bethune, Aire, 
St. Venant—these are but.a few ®f th 

places where the sth Dragoons ‘eaichell 
and fought and leaguered, and stormed 
their pathway to fame. Ninety years later 
they were at Tournay again—a part of the 
all too slender army which held in check 
the armed hordes which the French were 
hurling into Holland. Then, after a turn of 
service in Ireland, they arrived in Spain in 
time to cover the siege of Badajos and 
win the battle of Llerena. But their 
great chance came at Salamanca —a 
chance like that of the Gordons at Dargai, 
or that of the 21st Lancers at the battle of 
Omdurman. ‘The story of their great 
charge lends one of its most thrilling 
pages to Sir William Napier’s history of 
the war. Together with the 3rd and 4th 
Dragoons; they broke through three strong 
columns ‘of the French army, one after the 
other—and that although they were being 
raked all the time by a withering fire. They 
annihilated 1200 men, captured many guns, 
and took 2000 prisoners of war. Since that 
day, the proud word “‘ Salamanca” glitters 
foremost on the colours of the sth 
Dragoons; and the staff which their 
Trumpet- Major carries at all parades is the 
staff of the 66th French Regiment of the 
Line, which they smote into nothing on 
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the field. At Vittoria and Toulouse they 
nobly sustained the reputation which they 
‘gained on the day of Salamanca; and 
since then, in every corner of the world, 
they have never failed to justify their proud 
motto: Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 

Another most famous regiment now in 
South Africa is the Border Regiment, 
which comprises the old 34th and 55th 
Foot. This regiment is especially inter- 
esting to the student of letters because 
of its literary associations. In 1702 
Louis XIV. of France, by skilful engineer- 
ing, succeeded in placing his grandson, 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, on the throne of 
Spain. This union of two great mon- 
archies (as France and Spain then were) 
was a direct menace to the rest of Europe, 
and, above all, to Great Britain. Con- 
sequently an army was raised to take the 
field under the great Duke of Marlborough. 
New regiments were required, and Colonel 
Lord Lucas raised the 34th Foot, now the 
1st Battalion of the Border Regiment. 
“One of Lord Lucas’s_ captains was 
“Richard Steele, gent.,” afterwards Sir 


Richard, the famous essayist and friend 


-of Addison. Scanning the list of officers 
thirteen years later, you see among the 
ensigns the name of Roger Sterne, the 
father of the author of “Tristram 
Shandy.”’ Laurence Sterne accompanied 
the 34th Foot to many a garrison town, 
-and it was in the bustling and various life 
which he was forced to lead as a boy that 
he found the rich material of his future 
work. Thus the Border Regiment, among 
its other titles to fame, may lay claim to 
Uncle Toby and to Corporal Trim. Thirty 
years later, when, the battle of Fontenoy 
was lost through the Dutch failing to 
second the attack of their English allies, 
the 34th was part of the stubborn rear- 
guard which kept the advancing French 
doggedly at bay till retreat was secured. 
“Francie Macraw, Francie Macraw!” 
cried Edie Ochiltree; ‘‘dinna ye mind 
Fontenoy, and -‘ Keep thegither front and 
rear\’ ‘ Keep thegither front and rear\’”— 
that was the cry among the privates 
as they closed up their ranks and with- 
stood the onset of the enemy. There is 
yet another interesting literary association 
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connected with the Border Regiment. 
The veteran soldier of Burns’s “ Jolly 
Beggars” was with the 34th Foot in the 
West Indies “when the Moro low was 
laid at the sound of the drum.” But we 
have anticipated. Ere Fontenoy, the 
Border Regiment had fought its way 
through Spain, under the dare-devil Earl 
of Peterborough ; had besieged Barcelona, 
Douay, Bethune, Aire, St. Venant,; and 
Bouchain ; had helped to defend Gibraltar 
in the terrible siege of 1727 ; and the year 
after Fontenoy it was back at Culloden 
fighting the Young Chevalier. Ere its 
prime of glory in the Peninsular War, it 
had also fought in Minorca, in the West 
Indies, and in North America. But it was 
under Wellington that it gained its terrible 
renown. The great names of ‘ Albu- 
hera,” ‘‘ Arroyo dos Molinos,” “‘ Vittoria,” 
“‘Pyrenees,” ‘‘ Nivelle,” ‘‘Orthes,” ‘‘ Nive,” 
“‘ Peninsula,” soon glittered on the colours 
of the Border Regiment; and to these it 
has since added the names, no less great, 
of ‘“ Alma,” “ Inkerman,” ‘ Sevastopol,” 
and ‘‘ Lucknow.” At Arroyo dos Molinos 
the English 34th captured the brass drums 
of the French 34th; and no doubt ere 
long the Boers will hear a rousing tattoo 
from drums that were gained on a battle- 
field of Spain. 

The oth Lancers, who are also in South 
Africa now, though they fought all through 
the Peninsula, had not the luck to be 
engaged on the great battlefields where 
the Border Regiment won its glory. "Tis 
true they were well to the front at the 
siege of Badajos, and gained no little 
credit in the short affair at Argoyo. But 
their chief work-—and most useful work it 
was—lay in daring minor actions sub- 
servient to the main design of Wellington’s 
great “campaign. Such were Merida, 
Polomor, Ribera, Acafia, and Alba de 
Torres. But if Spain did not present 
them with the opportunity of great battle- 
fields, India made good their opportunity. 
Few regiments in any army can show 
names upon their colours more sig- 
nificant than ‘“ Punniar,” ‘‘ Sobraon,” 
“‘Punjaub,” “ Chillianwallah,” ‘‘Goojerat,” 
“Delhi,” ‘‘ Lucknow,” ‘“‘ Charasiab,” 
“*Kabul,” “‘ Kandahar,” and “Afghanistan.” 
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Another regiment which rendered signal 
service in the Peninsular War, without 
having the luck to be just on the spot 
when there arose some glorious and 
terrible occasion, is the 18th Hussars, 
now (or lately) encamped at Ladysmith, 
in Natal, and therefore in close touch 
with the Boer forces. Curiously enough, 
Ladysmith derives its name from a lovely 
Spanish lady who, having sought refuge 
with Wellington’s forces, fell in love with 
and married a young English officer-called 
Harry Smith. This officer rose to be Sir 
Harry Smith, the veteran South African 
warrior and statesman, who defeated the 
Boers at the battle of Boomplatz. When 
the town of Ladysmith was founded, it 
received its present name as a compliment 
to _ Spanish lady, the wife of the dis- 
tingdished General. That is a curious link 
in the past between the battlefields of 
Spain and the present battlefields of 
South Africa. For their services under 
Wellington the 18th Hussars are privileged 
to bear on their colours the words “‘ Penin- 
sula” and “Waterloo”: at the latter 
battle they delivered a most daring and 
effective charge. Their motto is Pro 
rege, pro lege, pro patria conamur—‘“‘ We 
fight for our Sovereign, our country, and 
our laws "—a motto, it may be remarked, 
which is especially applicable to their 
present endeavours in South Africa. 

The Liverpool Regiment, which is also 
in South Africa, was raised, like the sth 
Dragoons, to support King James against 
the invasion of his nephew Monmouth. 
None the less, it was largely owing to the 
patriotic conduct of its officers that James, 
only three’ years later, was driven from his 
kingdom. It may be remembered that one 
of the tricks by which James endeavoured 
to abet his tyranny was to foist Roman 
Cathalic officers upon English regiments, 
a proceeding which was then contrary to 
law. He tried to do this with the Liver- 
pool Regiment, or the Princess of Den- 
mark’s, as it was then called. But the 
Colonel, supported by five of his officers, 
refused to admit Roman Catholics to the 
privileges of the regiment, and drew up a 
memorandum of protest. James ordered 
his natural son, the Duke of Berwick, to 
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proceed to Portsmouth, then the head- 
quarters of the regiment, and arrest the 
offending officers. Immediately the whole 
country was in an uproar; the officers had 
acted within their rights, whereas James. 
had gone beyond his. Ballads in honour 
of the “‘ six Portsmouth captains,” as they 
were called, were sung in every town in 
England. And so, before the officers 
could be punished, James was fleeing from 
his kingdom. It was only natural that the 
regiment should distinguish itself at the 
Boyne after its stout defence of liberty 
at Portsmouth. But it was in the 
Netherlands that it accomplished its first 
great feat of war. Its leader was Lord 
Cutts, nicknamed the Saiamander, because 
where the fire was hottest there Cutts was 
always in his element. He ordered them 
to take the fortress of Venloo. It was 
the worst of strategy—Cutts, though the 
bravest of the brave, had no head for com-- 
mand—but, as so often in English mili- 
tary history, bad strategy led to magnifi- 
cent soldiership. Venloo was splendidly 
fortified and strongly held. “’Tis impos- 
sible to take it,” cried an eye-witness. 
Cutts answered by taking it. Over bastion, 
fausse braye, and raveline—over trench, 
glacis, and escarpment, he led his dare- 
devils; the ditches were heaped with 
the dead till the living walked over 
them—and the hunted enemy ran upon 
the farther side. After such a feat, 
it does not surprise us to hear that the 
regiment was soon privileged to bear upon 
its colours the names of the four bloodiest 
days in the history of war—‘‘ Blenheim,” 
“* Ramillies,” ‘‘ Malplaquet,” and “‘Ouden- 
arde.” Beside these now glitter the names. 
of “‘ Dettingen,” “‘ Martinique,” “‘ Niagara,” 
“Delhi,” ‘“ Lucknow,” ‘ Peiwar Kotal,” 
“‘ Afghanistan,” and ‘“‘ Egypt.” In Mar- 
tinique, Afghanistan, and Egypt the Liver- 
pools had beside them their North-country 
neighbours, the Manchesters; and now 
they are once more together at the Cape. 
The Manchesters are worthy of that great 
company. On /heir flag you may see the 
words : “‘Egmont-op-Zee,” “‘ Martinique,” 
“Guadaloupe,” “Peninsula,” ‘‘ Alma,” 
““Inkerman,” ‘“ Sevastopol,” ‘‘ New Zea- 
land,” “ Afghanistan,” and “‘ Egypt.” 
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N giving to the reader a short account 

of a few of the most notable of 
British railway-stations, it seems only fair 
and proper that we should begin with the 
largest one. Liverpool Street Station, the 


WHILE THE WEST-END SLEEPS : 


City terminus of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, is not only the largest station in 
England, but probably in the world. It 
covers an area of no less than fifteen and 
a half acres, which is far ahead of its next 
rival in England, the station at New Street, 
Birmingham. 

Apart from its immense area, Liverpool 
Street Station has other most important 
claims to the first position among railway- 
stations. It has the most platforms of any 
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station, having no less than eighteen of 
them, of which the longest one extends 
over three hundred yards, 

Again, it probably comes first in the 
number of trains which daily arrive and 


Puoto, by Pitkiugton. 


ARRIVAL OF AN EARLY TRAIN AT LIVERPOOL STREET. 


depart, seeing that these total up to the 
large number of 1013! 

Perhaps the best time to see Liverpool 
Street Station is either between eight and 
nine in the morning, or five and six at 


night. Then one should stand just at the 
entrance and watch the constant stream 
of passengers arriving or departing. They 
are nearly all “something in the City,” 
and include men and women, boys and 
girls, of every age and rank There isa 
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foticeable proportion of black silk hats 
and frock-coats among them, however, 
for Liverpool Street Station is the most 
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BROUGH RAILWAY STATION : GARDEN SIDE. 


conveniently situated of all the great termini 
for men who work in the City, seeing 
that it is within such a short distance of 
the Mansion House. 

This station now rejoices in the posses- 
sion of a wonderful electric clock, 
specially made for it by a famous firm. The 
design of this clock is very fine, and its 
mechanism and accuracy probably out- 
distance anything of 
the kind before in 
existence. London is 
proud of Liverpool 
Street Station, and 
there can be no doubt 
of the popularity of 
the “blue engine” 
company with City 
employees. 

After the largest 
station in England, 
let us come to the 
prettiest. There will, 
no doubt, be many 
candidates for this 
honour; but to 
those know the 
country’s lines well throughout, probably 
all would single out two stations as 
‘beyond their rivals—namely, Brough, on 


who 


the North-Eastern line, in East York- 
shire, and Matlock Bath, on the Midland, 
in Derbyshire. And of the two the palm 
must certainly go to 
Brough. 

Brough is a small 
station on the Hull 
and Selby branch of 
the N.E.R., about ten 
and a half miles from 
Hull. Until he re- 
signed some months 
ago, Mr. Philip James 
was stationmaster at 
Brough, having been 
appointed as far back 
as 1858. From the 
very beginning of his 
tenure Mr. James set 
about making Brough 
station a horticultural 
paradise, and he has 
wonderfully suc- 
ceeded. There is now a flower-garden, 
most beautifully laid out, and in the 
season simply one mass of magnificent 
bloom; there is an excellent little orchard, 
a well-stocked and very inviting vegetable 
garden, two fine greenhouses, etc. In the 
middle of the flower-garden is a pretty 
fountain and basin, in which some thirty 
goldfish disport themselves. 


Photo. by Poulton. 





RIVERSIDE STATION, LIVERPOOL. 


In 1893 a popular London journal 
offered a prize of £10 to the station- 
master of any station in the kingdom who 
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had, on the August Bank Holiday, the 
finest show of flowers in the garden 
attached to the station. Brough won the 
prize. Besides this, it has several times 
carried off the prize offered by the N.E.R. 
Co. for the prettiest station on its line. 
During his long reign as stationmaster 
Mr. James has frequently received Royalty 
at Brough, especially the Prince of Wales 
on his visits to the late Mr. Christopher 
Sykes at Brantinghamthorpe. The Princess, 
too, came here in 1869, and expressed 
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The Midland Railway Company un- 
doubtedly own one of the finest stations of 
the kingdom in their well-known terminus 
at St. Pancras, and for nobility of appear- 
ance from the outside, this London station 
certainly stands absolutely unrivalled. 
The magnificent hotel belonging to the 
railway company, with its two noble 
towers, and the fine clock, makes, indeed, 
a most imposing picture as one looks at it 
from the Euston Road. 

As large stations go, St. Pancras is not 


ST. PANCRAS STATION, LONDON, 
Reproduced by the courtesy of the Midland Railway Company. 


her delight at the pretty surroundings. 
The Prince has had a photograph of the 
station, in which only Mr. James was per- 
mitted to appear, taken specially for him- 
self; and H.R.H. kindly presented a copy 
of it to the station-master, who has also 
received several other gifts at one time or 
another from Royal visitors. 

After forty years’ service as station- 
master at Brough, Mr. James resigned on 
Oct. 31, 1898, and was presented by the 
villagers, including such men as Sir James 
Reckitt, Sir James Woodhouse, etc., with 
an illuminated address, a splendid clock, 
and a purse of £80 in gold. 


especially noticeable for its area when 
one get inside it. It coyers a space of 
8} acres, which is little more than half 
what, Liverpool Street Station covers; and 
there are only seven platforms. 

But the glory of St. Pancras is its roof, 
and this feature it is which makes it one 
of the most famous stations in the world. 
For the glass roof of St. Pancras extends 
right from one side-wall of the station to 
the other in a wonderful semicircle, with 
a span of no less than nine hundred feet ! 
And not one single pillar-is there to 
support this marvellous roof. The Illus- 
tration accompanying this article gives a 
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capital view of it, and makes one grasp 
more fully what St. Pancras has to be 
proud of—namely, that it -has the largest 
single-span glass roof in the world. -- Sir 
Gilbert: Scott, who was the architect of it, 
has made ‘his name memorable by many 
splendid designs, and not least by this one. 

Except for its roof, St. Pancras, inside 
the station, has not a great claim: to our 
notice. Only about one hundred and 
twenty-one trains arrive and depart during 
the twenty-four hours, which is a poor 
total against the G.E.R.’s 1013. But there 
is a large and fine clock in St. Pancras 
Station, which has the merit of being one 
of the very largest in the kingdom, and 
whose minute-hand is over 8 ft. long. 

No reference to notable railway-stations 
in England would possibly be complete 
that omitted to mention the Riverside 
Station at Liverpool of the Mersey Dock 
and Harbour Board. It is to this station 


that the American specials are run with 


as 


aor my eRe Sham 
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intending passengers for the States, or to 
bring arrivals from there to London. 
Riverside Station is admirably adapted 
and situated for the purpose it -has to 
fulfil, as will be seen from the accompany- 
ing sketch, taken from a photograph. 
On one side it has the famous Prince’s 
Dock, and on the other the open Mersey, 
so deep that the steamers can come right 
up to the side of the wharf, and thus 
the embarkation. or disembarkation of 
passengers and goods is much facyitated. 
There are probably few stations out of 
London that are so constantly busy as is 
Riverside. Almost every day, except 
Friday, the “‘ ocean greyhounds” of some 
Transatlantic line are setting out, or 
arriving, and often there are as many as 
three steam-ships of the larger companies 
departing on one day, besides as many 
coming in. It will be seen, therefore, 
that this railway-station for the Atlantic 
traffic is kept well going, and this is 
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NEW STREET STATION, BIRMINGHAM. 
Reproduced by the courtesy of the London and North Western Railway Company. 
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especially so in the afternoons, for it is 
then that most Atlantic steamers depart. 
Perhaps no provincial town is as proud 
of its chief railway-station as Birmingham 
is of the New 
StreetStation, 
and not with- 
out cause. 
New Street 
Station has 
acquired a 
great reputa- 
tion far and 
wide, though 
it would be 
somewhat 
difficult to 
state exactly 
why. There 
are yet some 
people in 
England— 
and the 
“‘some” in- 
cludes a great 
many—who 
will persist in 


the idea that New Street Station is the only 
serious rival of Liverpool Street Station, in 
London, in the matter of size. The absurdity 
of this widely spread opinion will be seen 
when I state that the Birmingham station 
covers an area of about elevenacres, against 
the one given above of fifteen and a half 


acres to Liverpool Street. Thus, this 
former station is scarcely three-quarters 
the area of the latter one, so where does 
the rivalry come in ? 

Yet, New Street Station, a comparatively 
recent erection on what was formerly a 
slum district, does Birmingham credit. It 
has twelve platforms, of which eight are 
“through,” and it is one of the largest 
stations out of the London district in this 
respect. In 1898 no less than 1,540,728 
passengers booked from New Street 
Station, and that alone will give some idea, 
being at the rate of over 4000 a day, of the 
immense traffic of which it is the centre. 

Some of the platforms here are a quarter 
ot a mile long; and the roof, a semicircular 
one, is made of glass and corrugated iron, 
being supported on one side by forty-five 
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Doric pillars, springing from the station 

wall, and on the other by iron columns. 
The entrance to the station, or rather 

the front of it, is occupied by the Queen’s 


ROYAL WAITING-ROOM, WINDSOR STATION. 


Hotel, a fine building of the Italian style 
of architecture. The station is the joint 
property of the London and North-Western 
and of the Midland Railway companies, 
and so in this respect, too, it falls behind 
Liverpool Street Station, in the Metropolis, 
which is the sole property of one company. 

In one respect New Street Station is 
behind the times, and that is a strange 
statement to make of any public place an 
the capital of the Black Country—it is 
still lighted by gas! Surely at this time 
of day the electric light might shine forth 
in such a famous centre ! 

Windsor Station has an especial claim 
to notice in any account of famous railway- 
stations; for it has seen so many scenes 
of the greatest importance, politically, 
historically, *and socially, owing to its 
connection with royalty and the royal 
borough, that it becomes one of the most 
interesting stations in England. The 
Great Western Railway Company—for it 
is to their station I am now referring— 
have just replaced the old structure by 
a large, new, commodious one, more 
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fitted to cope with the great number of 
passengers who visit Windsor. This new 
station consists of five platforms, and has 
a large span, or covered way, to-accom- 
modate a guard of honour for royalty, 
and all necessary equipages too. This 
covered way is some eighty-seven feet 
across, and communicates directly with 
the Castle. The total cost of this new 
enterprise was over £87,000. 

It was while the old station was being 
pulled down that a mysterious coffin was 
found under its foundations, which was 
supposed by many eminent authorities to 
contain the remains of King Edward VI., 
about whose place of burial there had long 
been doubts. 

On the platform at Windsor is the 
royal waiting-room, which is a very cosy 
and beautifully furnished suite of apart- 
ments, adjoining the covered way already 
mentioned. The royal waiting-room is 
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etc., and nicely upholstered; the next 
room is a charming boudoir, right regally 
fitted up, and then connected with this is 
the third room, used as alavatory. These 
rooms are carpeted with thick Turkey 
carpets, have easy-chairs, settees, inlaid 
writing-tables, etc. Only royal. person- 
ages are ever allowed to use them, with 
very rare exceptions by special command. 
Not even Ambassadors‘ or the highest 
English nobility are allowed to go into 
these apartments when visiting the Castle. 
The present royal waiting - room was 
built as a Jubilee memorial, as a tablet on 
it (vide Illustration) sets forth. 

The _ stationmaster at Windsor, Mr. 
S. F. Johnson, has a special uniform, and 
personally attends all royalties who visit 
the Sovereign, as well as upon her 
Majesty herself. He has received from 
many of them several marks of royal 
favour, and he is often consulted at the 
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really three separate rooms connected by 


Castle by those in authority with regard to 
her Majesty’s journeys at home and abroad. 

One of the most striking scenes at 
Waterloo Station, the London terminus of 


internal doors. On entering from the 
platform, one goes into the reception- 
room, finely decorated with ferns, flowers, 
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the South-Western Railway, is to be seen 
when there is a great race-meeting in 
the Thames Valley—and practically there 
is one almost every week—for the South- 
Western Line 
is the direct 
route to Ascot, 
Kempton 
Park, Ling- 
field Park, 
Sandown, 
Hurst Park, 
Windsor, etc., 
to say nothing 
of such places 
as Epsom and 
Gatwick! 
Almost every 
week-end and 
every holiday 
sees a tremen- 
dous crowd 
lining- up in 
Waterloo 
Station en 
route for the 
races at one of these places, and gay indeed 
is the scene on a fine summer’s morning. 

There can be no doubt that the day of 
days for seeing Waterloo at its best is 
when the “specials” are returning in the 
evening from Ascot Races. Ascot is a 
select assembly, patronised by royalty 
and nobility rather than by the lower 
fraternity of racing men. No meeting 
commands so many of the fair sex as 
spectators, nor shows such _ splendid 
dresses. and turn-outs. It is quite a 
picture on a lovely summer’s day to stand 
and watch the long gay procession of 
noble ladies, charmingly attired, detrain- 
ing at Waterloo, and seeking their own 
vehicle from the long array of private 
carriages that are awaiting the crowd— 
an array often extending two deep, for 
over half a mile! 

Waterloo is a very large station, and is 
ever busy—probably the busiest London 
station, after Liverpool Street. But, like 
many other stations in the Metropolis, it 
suffers from the narrow approach into it 
along the main lines. It is in the shape, 
roughly speaking, of a bottle, of which the 
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station is the body-part ; then comes the 
*‘ neck,” through which all trains entering 
or departing must pass towards or from 
Vauxhall. Hence there is a constant 


rhovw. by Pilkiugtons 
EARLY ARRIVALS LEAVING WATERLOO. 


blocking of traffic on busy days, and the 
man who lives at Putney, Wimbledon, or 
Richmond knows that his train home is 
timed to start at 6 o'clock, but feels glad 


indeed if he gets off in it by 7! Then 
he says a few strong words about the line, 
about the Company, and, most of all, about 
the race-meetings generally ! 

Without question the finest and prettiest 
of all large provincial railway-stations is 
York, which is on the main line of the 
North-Eastern Company. This beautiful 
station was two and a half years in re- 
building, and was opened for traffic in 
1877. The area covered by the station 
roofing is four and a half acres, and the 
station buildings cover another acre. The 
uncovered area is rather short of an acre. 

The roof is a beautiful structure of iron 
and glass. It rises 48 ft. above the rails, 
and has four spans, the largest having a 
width of 81ft. That York is a large 
station will be seen from its number of 
platforms, which total up to thirteen, and 
have an aggregate length of 8160ft. And 
that York is a very busy station nobody 
who has seen it needs telling; but the 
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man who has not, can form some idea from 
the fact that often in summer no less *han 
358 trains pass through it daily, while 
the passengers booked at it average, in 
summer, 3200 a day. 

The staff employed amounts to 333, and 
there are large and fine subways and 
bridges for reaching various points. The 
station is painted white and blue, and as 
York is by no means a dirty town, there are 
few large stations ever look so clean and 
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it, it has an -immense local traffic. The 
station is a regular adornment to Princes 
Street. But being even now, large as it is, 
too small for what is required, it is in 
process of reconstruction. 

A few words should also be added in 
an account like this of our best subter- 
ranean station, which is probably that on 
the Metropolitan and District Railway at 
Baker Street. Of course, as one would 
expect, such a station seems dark and 


YORK RAILWAY STATION. 
Reproduced by the courtesy of the North Eastern Raitlway- Company. 


pretty as this one. . It is lighted, by the 
electric light at night, and when one 
stands on the city walls ‘and sees the 
brilliant. illumination, and watches the 
grand curve of the rails through the 
station, with the northern expresses, 
Pullman-cars, and sleeping-cars behind 
them, dashing along towards Scotland at 
sixty miles an hour, the scene is one never 
to be forgotten. 

In Scotland the most notable station is 
the Waverley,in Edinburgh, belonging tothe 
North British Railway Company. Besides 
having the East Coast and Midland traffic 
from London to Scotland passing through 


dull after those we have been speaking of ; 
but Baker Street is a fine example of its 
kind, and for being busy and -bustling 
could give points to most of our large 
stations above ground. 

And, lastly, I ought not to omit Clapham 
Junction, the well-known station of the 
London and South-Western Company, 
for Clapham Junction has the distinction 
of having the most trains pass through it 
daily of any station in the world. What 
is to be said of a railway-station where, 
during many hours of the day, trains go 
through at the rate of two a minute ? Only 
this, that it is a marvel ! 
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By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 





RS. BLAKE, given her knitting 

and an appreciative audience, 

would, seated on a low turf wall, descant 
away the afternoon. sunshine over the 
story of Thady’s ‘“‘quare stratagems.” 
At intervals across the foreground, over 
which her black-shadowed grey eyes 
stared unseeingly, a slim little boy’s 


figure would wander, his eyes fixed on 
the blue distances with the trick of wistful 
question which Irish eyes at times possess. 
‘Then was Mrs. Blake faim to give a dis- 
couraged sigh, with the aspiration, “‘ Why 


at all that wan must be borrying the ways 
av the gulls off av the say, might she 
know as much as a pig did av ballad- 
singing!” 

Thady heeded as little as he under- 
stood her objections. His mother, in a 
moment of annoyance, might assert that 
*‘for anny handiness to be got out av him, 
he’d as good have his feet on his hands 
at wanst”; but a small boy’s ineptitudes 
are likely to cease with his tasks. Thady 
Blake was as a broken reed in the matter 
of weeding or running errands, but no 
goat could be nimbler on the grassy 
downs shelving to the sands, and few 
fishermen could better him in launching 
his coracle on the deep-bosomed breakers 
that thunder greetings out of the West to 
the Connemara coast. 

The coracle was at the beginning and 
end of Thady’s stratagems. To guide the 
frail construction of skin stretched over 
laths in awd out of the scrolled outline of 
coast was worth any amount of “ miching” 
from a@sphere of dull, if undeniable 
usefulness. No cowled ascetic of the 
9th century, pushing off from the familiar 


shores, could have felt. the glamour of 
distance more beckoningly insistent than 
this little Celt of the 19th. Ruddered, as 
it were, by “the gleams and glooms” that 
chased themselves, April-wise, through his 
small brain, Thady was content to float for 
hours in his craft, accepting the objurga- 
tory ‘“‘ going - over,” administered -with 
return to the maternal hearth, as the 
inevitable flints that strew the road to 
Faérie.. 

The coracle was riding on long-swelling 
rollers on a day when its inmate shook his 
dreams from him to. observe the sallow 
tarnish on a cloud-bank cresting the 
horizon. It meant wind. Already the 
squall was upon him, driving the coracle 
before it, as a collie might herd a stray 
sheep. 

With the self-reliance his waged struggle 
for independence. had taught him, Thady 
sat still, his small lips setting firmly as 
he scanned the black rock-comb for which 
the craft was heading. As she neared it 
the boat swung round, scraping through 
a narrow crevice under Thady’s skilful 
handling. Within, the green sea-water 
lapped the guardian rock-belt in an actual 
lagoon. 

Thady guessed at his geography now. 
The coracle was floating on St. Bedan’s 
Bowl, and before him lay St. Bedan’s 
Beads, that chain of scattered rocks 
covered with sparse grass. To the largest 
of these, where a roofless cabin showed, 
Thady steered, childhood’s passion for 
adventure quickening his pulses. _ Beach- 
ing the coracle on a bit of silver sand 
about as large as a bed-quilt, the child 
strayed upwards, plucking the magenta 
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knops of sea-pinks about his feet. The 
intense seriousness of his aspect gave no 
clue to the value which the trove of a 
““weeshy quite place,” in which one 
might lie perdu the day long, assumed 
for him. 

But as the king prepared to enter his 
kingdom of the roofless hut, he gave back 
at sight of a usurper. Huddled in the 
farthest corner a gaunt figure was crouch- 
ing, such as a sculptor might have struck 
from the marble forthe ‘* Death of Hope,” 
so absolute was the cringing despondency 
in every line. 

Even as the boy paused, the figure 
stirred, trailing its length upon the grass- 
grown hearthstone of the cabin. The 
movement revealed a heavily limbed man, 
but a chill rippled over Thady’s backbone 
as the face turned towards him showed 
itself hidden under a rudely knotted rag, 
through which the glittering eyes peered 
with an effect of awful fascination. 

“For the love av Mary, who is it at 
all?” demanded a voice through the 
masking handkerchief, the familiar accent 
restoring some power of locomotion to 
Thady’s trembling little legs. With the 
wheel of a frightened rabbit, he scampered 
down the hillside, casting himself into the 
coracle, as though for assurance that the 
means of escape were still open. 

But curiosity’s rowels are sharp. Slowly 
as any pilgrim of pea-sown shoes, after five 
palpitating moments, Thady crept up the 
slope again, nearly retreating in full cry 
as he saw the mysterious figure standing 
unsteadily in the cabin door. As he stole 
nearer an alarming inarticulate howl 
nailed his feet to the ground. 

“Don’t budge the len’th av yer fut 
nearer!” The words sounded through 
his heart-beatings; he was not sure that 
the red-bandedhoney-bees in the ling had 
not buzzed them to him. 

The stranger had sunk down in the 
doorway, his eyes seeming. to devour his 
visitor. 

“What ailed yez, to be comin’ in on me 
whin the dyin’s had near got me?” he 
panted in a carrying whisper. “Sure, 
blissid Joseph won’t be for puttin’ me 
deep in Pnrgathory for the time av it 
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I’ve had here! ’Tis bitter bad to have 
the life in yez waked up agin!” 

Thady ventured a step nearer. 

“Is it sick y’ are?” he inquired, with 
a sympathetic intonation that seemed 
to kindle an extra fierceness in his 
acquaintance. 

“Keep out av that wid yersilf!” he 
reiterated. ‘‘Musha! would I see a little 
gossoon tuk the same as mesilf? Arrah, 
chil’!” he added, under the apparent 
pressure of an intolerable pang, “‘ av ye’ve 
a bite to ait about yez, give it over for 
the sake of the Holy Family. Sure, ’tis 
starvin’ wid the hunger I am, an’ me 
thinkin’ that was over an’ done wid!” 

Thady nodded. Here at last was a 
tangible point for his bewilderment to 
anchor against—“‘ starvin’ wid the hunger ” 
was a malady on which one could base a 
fellow-feeling. With an Arab hospitality 
he drew out the cold potatoes bulging his 
jacket, layingthem onthe grass in obedience 
to an imperious gesture. 

“There’s a sup av wather in the boat 
beyant. I’ll get it, sure,” he observed ; 
and ran fleetly to fetch it. 

When he came back Thady inclined to 
think he had missed an opportunity. The 
potatoes had vanished, but surely in the 
process some corner of the handkerchief 
must have been lifted, the face concealed 
for a second becoming visible. Depositing 
his bottle on the grass, he watched eagerly, 
but, clutching it, the man dragged himself 
inside the cabin before putting it to his 
lips. 

“* May ivery hair av yer head bea mould 
can’le to light yez to glory!” he said 
hoarsely, reappearing on the doorstep. 
“‘ Maybe ’twas the saints sint yez to insinse 
me into howldin’ on a bit longer. Sure, 
wasn’t I at the height av dissolution whin 
ye landed in on me ?” 

Thady, squatted on the heather opposite, 
was not unaware of a gratifying tone of 
equality in the speech of this personage. 

“Will I give yez a cast back in the 
boat?” he suggested, as the stranger 
seemed to lose himself in reverie. 

The man shook his head. 

“‘ What call have I there ?” he said, with 
an accent Thady did not know was bitter. 
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“I’d enough av that over beyant,” turn- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder in vague 
indication of a purple rampart of mountain. 
“Didn’t thim I’d pass on the road leta 
bawl out av thim whin I’d bid thim the 
day? Wasn’t me own flesh an’ blood for 
puttin’ me up? Sure, ’twas put to it I was 
to slip off wid mesilf.” 

His voice sank 
cadence; the 
orchestra of 
had 
fluted an 
interlude 
before he 
spoke again. 

“‘ Bejabers, 
but a man’s 
life sticks 
close to him 
like the skins 
av the big 
sarpints we 
did be seein’ 
upthePunjab 
way! One’d 
think I’d be 
glad to get 
shut av ut, 
mesilf! But 
musha, ’tis 
as strong as 
iver!” 

M etaphy- 
sics being 
latent in 
this zon of 
Thady’s 
cosmos, it 
seemed meet 
to him to 
turn the 
conversation into practical channels. 

“‘What sort did the big sarpints be ?” 
he demanded, the spell of the unknown 
stirring him deliciously. 

The figure moved wearily. 

“ Th’ ould lad that had near got Azizun 
was the tremenjous big fella,” he responded 
dreamily. ‘‘ The thickness av me thigh 
he was, an’ glitterin’ an’ shinin’ along th’ 
scales av him fit to put yer eyes out, an’ 
the great ugly head riz up out av himsilf, 


in a_ fetrospective 


bees 


Even as the boy paused, the figure stirred. 


starin’ the life out av her, an’ she crouchin’ 
up in her white sar? for all the world like 
her own ghost.” 

Thady applied a further goad. 

“Who was she at all?” he inquired, 
prudently avoiding any conversational 
reefs where a more explicit question 
might have shipwrecked. 

** Azizun, is it? She was the greatest 
little wife 
iver a man 
had, wid 
the purty 
tindher ways 
on her the 
Queen on 
her throne 
cudnt 
betther av 
she burst 
hersilf! She 
niver held up 
her head 
rightly afther 
the little 
fellas was 
tuk, but to 
the las 
there ’d be a 
bit av a smile 
for me—man 
sowamt, she 
did be callin’ 
me! Twas 
to see the 
light come 
in the big 
eyes av her 
that I in- 
sinsed the 
quare con- 
trarious 
words into me head; an’, afther all, she 
liked best me to larn her me own! The 
pride av her whin she got hertongue roun’ 
mavourneen, an’ I’d made shift to tell her 
the sinse av it, me little dote! Be the 
Body of Jesus, av she’s not in Paradise, 
St. Pether ll want the sthrong arms on 
him to get hoult av mesilf!” 

He dropped his head in his hands with 
the former despairing gesture, but Thady 
could not so soon let the conversation lapse. 
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“Why wouldn’t she be in the good 
place?” he insinuated. 

“Faith, why not indade! There’s 
some thinks a bit of a brown face 
makes all the differ, but 1’d be long 
sorry to give in that Thim above’d sour 
thataway at the wans They ’d had -the 
makin’ av.” 

The feverish energy that had given the 
wasted form strength was flickering; a 
longer pause fell before the next words. 

“Sure, I’ll lie down a bit. Ye’d 
betther be gettin’ off.” He interrupted 
himself, surveying the child with a burn- 
ing intensity. ‘‘ Whisper now, ye won’t 
be lettin’ on about me to livin’ saint or 
sinner ?” he finished hesitatingly. 

“Deed an’ I won't,” Thady reassured 
him. ‘“Isn’t me mother at me day in an’ 
day out, fit ‘to take the skin off av a cat’s 
back, till I’d' give her the histh’ry av ivery 
stitch I’d seen? But ’tis less than little 
she gets out av me. Women’s tongues is 
made to run a mile a minit, like Barney 
Brien’s pigs, but men’d be the quare fools 
to go min’ them!” 

With which happy epitome of national 
sentiment ina country which has success- 
fully escaped the inoculation of chivalry, 
Thady departed, casting back lingering 
glances at the grey-stoned hut. 

In obedience to the law of circumstance 
which ordains that the action of unknown 
individuals shall have power to affect, 
indirectly or otherwise, one’s personal 
career, the stranger on St. Bedan’s Beads 
must’ be considered as inducing Mrs. 
Blake’s ‘helpless astonishment on _ the 
morrow, when Thady, “wid the out- 
rageousness av an aigle, up an’ bid her 
go min’ th’ ould goat hersilf,”. filling up 
the measure of his iniquity by vanish- 
ing .with the griddle - cake just baked: 
Conscience being largely a product of 
civilisation, the culprit fared gaily forth, 
preferring to-day the road over the 
heather - jewelled bogland to the hazard- 
ous passage in his coracle. As he scrambled 
down the cliff opposite the ‘thread . of 
islands, he perceived the lonely figure 
already in an attitude of expectancy. 

“Ye’re the gran’ man intirely!” was 
his greeting, when, with bare little feet 
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glistening from the wet rocks over which 
he had waded from the mainland, the 
child approached; but after the griddle- 
bread had been presented and discussed, 
as before, in the cabin twilight, Thady 
had time to weary of the silence. Various 
small uneasy manoeuvres, as of a puppy 
twitching under an abstracted hand, had 
been executed before the man spoke at 
last— 

“Me head’s cracked wid the thinkin’ !” 
he began. ‘Sure, afther me time wid 
the rigmint was up, an’ I foun’ what had 
follyed me from oversays, ’twas mad to ind 
it all I did be, av I hadn’t been set 
to see th’ ould place wanst more, an’ little 
Kathleen and Norah, the slips that’d cried 
the eyes out av their heads whin the big 
brother wint soldierin’! I betther have 
left alone thrampin’ there, only to fin’ 
Katty whingein’ for ’fraid I1’d come near 
her clutch av childher, an’ the little slieveen 
Norah whisperin’ ’twas put up I’d a right 
to be, an’ thim drawin’ me pay! ‘I’d be 
long sorry ye’d get that much av me, me 
little ould fox,’ says I to mesilf, ‘ I’d twinty 
times over it wint back into the Queen’s 
pocket rather than yez should get disposin’ 
av it.” So I lit out av that, thinkin’ I’d 
make out some commojous dissolit place 
to lie down and die. But I’m renagin’ 
at the notion now; ’tis a cruel big lep, 
and, maybe, not wid over an’ above too 
firm a take-off ayther!” 

He had spoken with a wistful craving 
for sympathy which vaguely impressed 
the hearer. Thady possessed the intuitive 
perceptions of his nation ; they were for 
him as a Rosetta stone to unravel the 
hieroglyphics of this outpouring. 

“‘Whethen, I’m sorry for yez!” he said. 
“Look at now, why wouldn’t ye stay snug 
in heré, av y’ are annyways sick? ’Tis the 
black quite place, and 1’ll engage to get 
the bite an’ sup ye’d want, an’ not let on 
to mortial ! ” 

Thady’s suggestion, with its lack of 
perspective that enhances the “long, long 
thoughts” of youth, was destined to 
transform the desert of a waning life with 
the - brief ‘brilliance of a mirage. No 
guardian of a concealed Jesuit could 
approve himself warier than he in the 
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intercourse between the discharged soldier 
and the dreamy child. In the days a 
strange friendship sprang up between the 


conveyance to his protégé of the food for 
which he quested far and near, his mascu- 
line supremacy at home being happily too 


“In the haythen timple she was . . . an’ the ould villain av a sarpint eyein’ her.” 


two, as though a breath from thymy 
Thessalian slopes had whispered over 
gorse-scented Irish hills, germinating the 


firmly established to permit of any extra 
energy of examination as to his where- 
abouts in those hours of incongruous 
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‘white’ flower” of love in these lovers, 
not of the Symposium. In this union Jim 
Daly was the “ inspirer,” Thady the 
“hearer,” the grey web of hitherto 
monotonous existence being shot for the 
boy by a rainbow tissue vivid with Eastern 
colouring. It was a butterfly-idyll which 
the long summei nourished, but while it 
lasted no thought of coming loss troubled 
the znsouciant Celtic temperament. 

“‘ Begorra, the way ye sit up before me 
brings Azizun to me mind,” remarked 
Daly one day. ‘‘ The moral av her way 
av readin’ the words off av me lips ’fore 
they ’d be spoke, y’ have.” 

Thady listened gravely. With the 
curious acceptance of facts which is one 
attitude of childhood, he had seemingly 
acquiesced in his friend’s idiosyncrasies 
of obviating personal contact as com- 
pletely as the handkerchief obviated 
personal observation; with the same 
reserve-respecting faculty he had avoided 
questions about the mysterious names 
that on the first day had reeled so glibly 
from Daly’s tongue. But to-day the 


reiteration of thought had fretted through 
a certain shrinking from fingering a wound. 
** Mornin’, noon, an’ night is she ’fore 


”? 


me,” the man resumed, slipping lower on 
the wind-swept grass. ‘‘ Will I iver forgit 
the day I seen her first ?” 

‘Wid the big sarpint ?” Thady supple- 
mented as he paused. Daly’s eyes opened 
with a flash of interest. 

‘Did I tell yez the way it was ? Undher 
canvas we were, an’ the bhoys desartin’ 
be the ton weight, till nothin’ would sarve 
the Colonel but a comp’ny should bate 
up the Town av the Dead, lyin’ not the 
len’th av grape off us. Musha! ’twas the 
sight to see the dead corpses, sittin’ wid 
the legs tucked away undher thim at the 
shop-doors, am’ the dhubis stiff as rams’ 
horns kneelin’ be the fountains, wid the 
bits o’ clothes they ’d been rinsin’ out whin 
the black faver gripped thim.” The broken 
voice trailed away inaudibly. Thady, 
mentally adjusting his new picture, was 
relieved when the raconteur suddenly 
continued— 

._“*Flattin’ hersilf up in the haythen 
timple, she ‘was, me heart’s core! wid the 
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jessamine rope, the thickness av her two 
wrists, at her fut, an’ the ould villain av a 
sarpint eyein’ her as bitter as sut. "Twas 
I give him the dab on the head which 
rejuced him to -keepin’ company wid the 
corpses, an’ mesilf had Azizun out av that 
while ye’d be clappin’ yer han’s! J 
cneibhin cno\ *twasn’t that long ’fore ye 
got to give me the kin’ look out av the tail 
av yer eye!” 

He staggered up, throwing his arms wide 
in passion. 

**Mother av God!” he cried, ‘ what 
spite at all did ye take agin us? Sure, me 
girl tuk the flowers to yez in the chapel 
wan fur wan, wid what she’d bring to the 
timples fur ould acquaintance’ sake! 
Hadn’t ye a mother’s heart fur her whin 
the two twins lay on her breast, an’ she 
instructin’ me to call her the mother av 
Soma and Harkrishan! Or was it th’ ould 
gods lookin’ crooked on us maybe done 
the mischief ?” 

“‘Arrah, Jim, don’t be takin’ on that 
fashion!” ‘Thady entreated, his eyes 
widening with sudden tears. ‘‘ See here 
now, me mother’s mad to be off to the 
big patthern av sowls, where there’s all 
manner of conthrivances-fur slippin’ thim 
that’s gone out av Purgathory. Sure, we 
cud have Azizun out in less than no 
time.” 

The unaccustomed name came trippingly 
from his tongue, but Daly started erect. 

“God shelter yer soul in Heaven!” he 
gasped. ‘‘Av I knew she was safe in 
Paradise I’d die aisy. *Tis the thought av 
me colleen skytin’ about like a bat betwixt 
an’ betune that’s the killin’ part!” 

“*T’ll take off wid mesilf at wanst, thin,” 
remarked Thady. ‘The patthern’s on 
to-morrow, an’ ’twill be the great thing to 
get in wan’s word "fore the saints is 
moidhered wid the crowd.” 


Mrs. Blake—intent on a sick pig, 
reposing for facilities of nursing in the 
family bed—was stricken with amazement 
at her son’s announcement of accompany- 
ing her to the pattern, ‘‘an’ not a word 
more out av him,” as she remarked resent- 
fully to her female friends. ‘‘I declare to 
goodness,” she added, in a spasm of 
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Thady was apt to pause on a Hail, Mary, in memory of some individual mackerel of prowess. 
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indignation, “‘’twould ‘take a tiger all his 
time to cope wid Thady!” 

This zoological Barlow not being avail- 
able, Thady serenely joined the pilgrims 
journeying over the fuchsia-hedged roads 
towards the lap of the mountains, where the 
pattern was yearly celebrated. As the child 
woke on the morrow, in the hospitable 
farmhouse which had received the Blake 
contingent on the previous night, his eyes 
fell on né less a person than his parish 
priest, master of all spiritual short cuts. 

** Come to make your soul, my son ?” he 
remarked approvingly. 

Thady seized his chance. 

“Would yer Riv’rince be afther tellin’ 
me how to get a sowl out av Purgathory ?” 
he demanded, flinching no whit from the 
salvoes of laughter around. 

“Is it there y’are, Thady? Well, to 
circuit the holy well on your knees, tellin’ 
the beads the while, holds an indulgence 
of fifty years each circuit. Will that do ye?” 
responded Father French with an admir- 
able gravity, equalling that on the small 
eager face. 

As the mountains grew clear under the 
rising sun, the sienna-tinted glen revealed 
the pattern already inaugurated. From a 
rude pulpit in the open, Father French was 
alternately rallying, chiding, and exhorting 
the congregation, while within the chapel 
the feature of the pattern, the priest from 
Maynooth—report haloed him “ as having 
been as thick as thieves wid the Holy 
Father in St. Pether’s "—was hearing con- 
fessions, which the exigencies of ‘‘ polish- 
ing off” would seem to render of a 
composite nature, a -penitent kneeling 
at each side of the confessional. Beyond, 
swathes of kneeling worshippers stared 
raptly at the blue and white Mary set in a 
wreath of artificial flowers, or prayed the 
“‘len’ av the can’le” for the soul whose 
vanished presence had been mistily visible 
to them in their pilgrimage over the wet 
heather that morning. 

Thady, beads in hand, was. already 
among the green ovals of the brambles 
growing dankly by the well-arch, under 
which the agate-clear water slept. His 
hard little knees were scratched; but 
telling the beads possessed for him 
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a certain lightening charm, though of 
rather a reminiscent than a devotional 
character, his rosary being, in fact, com- 
posed of the eyes of fishes captured by 
himself. Thady was apt to pause on a 
Hail, Mary, in memory of some individual 
mackerel of prowess, and_ invariably 
lingered unduly on the fourth Paternoster, 
represented by the optic of a haddock 
enshrined in his annals as endued in life 
with “‘ the mouth av a horse on him!” 

This martyr’s memorial had been nearly 
attained on the third circuit, when Thady’s 
recollection was disturbed at sight of a 
woman stooping, jug in hand, over the 
well, 

“Mesilf’s padded from Lenagh,” she 
observed, “fur to git a sup av the wather 
fur himsilf. "Tis the gran’ good healin’ 
the patthern gives it entirely.” 

In the brilliance of a new idea for once 
the haddock’s eye was told unnoted, 
Thady performing the remaining circuits 
in a species of trot. Visions of the removal 
of his friend’s mysterious sickness crowded 
on him as he loaned a cruiskeen from a 
woman fastening a rag commemorative of 
her petition on a thorn-bush near. 

A scrap of his dawneen kept the rag 

company, when, holding the dripping jug 
to him, he struck out for the blue sea-line 
with an ardour that the actual miles of 
road abated little. Something akin to 
heroism must have animated Thady as he 
plodded on, browsing on the bunches of 
crude blackberries, thirsty, but loyally 
abstaining from decreasing his precious 
jugful by a drop. 
- The air was palpitating in a sunset rose 
when the child reached the cliff below 
which his coracle lay bedded in the sand. 
At the sight, a new courage kindled the 
limbs too weary to-night for the overland 
route. The coracle swam out towards the 
sunset. 

Thady sat, mortally tired, but exultant. 
The rocks screening St. Bedan’s Beads 
were in sight; the exile behind them 
guessed nothing of what the coracle’s 
buoyant dance was bringing him. 

The rock-comb loomed before the boat, 
she dived through the cleft ; but the hands. 
guiding the oar were unreliable from 
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excitement or fatigue; the stroke under 
which the coracle should have fled for- 
ward fouled; a tusk of rock ripped her. 
The wavering sunset crimson-stained the 
sea like blood. 

“Jim!” 

As Thady plunged into the smoothly 
lapping water, Daly was on his feet with 


marred remnant—for Thady, drowning not 
ten yards from him, and he stood and saw 
him die. 

** Jim 7” 

For the third time the appeal sounded. 
A second, Daly still stood; then, with a 
cry such as burst from the “‘ unhusbanded” 
Achilles over dead Patroclus, he tore the 





Already he was waist-deep in the waves. 


the fierce charge of some jungle- beast 
rushing to a wounded cub. Already he 
was waist- deep in the waves, when a 
Medusa-thought struck him into stone 
He stood still. 

“Jim!” 

The water, beaten by small drowning 
hands, rippled round the man, a very 
frenzy of love keeping him motionless. 


He would have given his life — poor, 
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masking rag from him, scanning the empty 
sea wildly. 


“Och, Thady, sure Jim’s wid yez!” he 
shouted, as once more the water gurgled 
sentiently. The hands which Daly had 
feared held a doom for the child he loved 
caught at Death’s vanishing garment, and 
prevailed. 

For Death had no shrinking from the 
touch of a leper. 
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AND OTHER INTERESTING THINGS 


By HELEN C. GORDON. 


OQ many and varied are the sources 

of information and amusement in 

this great capital, and so often is the 
quaint handiwork of a bygone age and of 
other countries presented to the public 


DERVISH BLACK FLAG AND STANDARDS FROM 
OMDURMAN. 


notice in temporary exhibitions, that the 
lesser treasure-houses, which are always 
in our midst, are apt to be elbowed out of 
recollection by more novel and better 
advertised shows. 

When the nation celebrated Kitchener's 
brilliant successes in Egypt, and féted the 
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hero of the fight, the Museum of the 
Royal United Service Institution in White- 
hall suddenly became a centre of attrac- 
tion, and within its walls may still be seen 
many trophies of the victory at Khartoum. 
Objects of especial interest are the 
battered dome of the Mahdi’s Tomb, 
shelled by the 37th Field Battery of the 
Royal Artillery, originally surmounted by 
a brass ornament, and a wooden panel 
painted blue with yellow devices, from 
that portion of the monument in which 
rests the body of the Nubian carpenter's 
son. Near by are the helmet and shirt of 
chain mail worn bya Dervish Emir, and 
the Soudanese horse’s headguard which 
belonged to Emir Zakhi Osman, who 
escaped to Omdurman after the battle 
of Atbara. The “jibbahs,” or Dervish 
body-garments, of which several speci- 
mens are on view, are mostly of 
cream cotton cloth patterned with blue, 
very similar in texture and colouring to 
the captured standards, excepting one of 
the noted “ black flags,” which in reality 
is of a dark shade of green ornamented 
with black devices. These relics, and 
many others of famous fights by sea and 
land, are exhibited in the Banqueting 
House of Whitehall Palace, which is in 
itself full of historical interest, and was the 
scene of many a gay revel and masque 
when England was ruled by the Stuarts. 
The upper hall is connected with a dark 
page in the annals of that dynasty. 
Through it Charles I. passed on his way 
to the scaffold erected outside one of the 
centre windows, clad in that ‘‘sky-coloured 
silken veste,” purchased not long since at 
a public auction for the sum of two 
hundred guineas. Here also Cromwell 





refused ‘‘ to under- 
take this Govern- 
ment with that title 
of King” when 
urged by a party of 
his adherents to 
assume the crown. 
The Protector’s 
sword occupies a 
conspicuous posi- 
tion in a case set 
apart for relics ot 
the Great Rebel- 
lion, and which 
contains as_ well 
a Covenanter’s 
Bible and a pair 
of large buff 
gauntlets, that 
essential comple- 


ment to the cos- 
tume of a Cavalier. 

On the end of the Banqueting House 
still stands the weathercock placed there 
by order of James II., that he might see 


Lord Raglan’s Field-Marshal’s Baton. 
Desk of Sir John Moore 


RELICS OF OLD WARS. 


THE BATTERED DOME OF THE MAHDI’S TOMB. 


Pocket Field-Glass used by Napoleon at Waterloo. 
RELICS OF GREAT GENERALS. 
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with his own eyes 
which way the wind 
blew—in favour of 
the Papist allies 
from Ireland, or 
the Protestant 
Prince from the 
Netherlands. On 
Dec. 23 the vane 
pointed so deter- 
minedly to the east 
that James took 
his departure with- 
out further 
tation to France, 
lest the political 
gale should prove 
too strong for him. 
His successor 
turned the Hall 
into a Royal 
Chapel, in which 


hesi- 


took place the annual ceremonies con- 
nected with the distribution of the Maun- 
day doles by the Lord High Almoner on 


Garter and Handkerchiefs of the Duke of Wellington. 


Napoleon’s Razor. 
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the Thursday of Holy Week. Though 
never consecrated, the building was utilised 
for religious purposes until some eight 
years since, when her Majesty was pleased 
to grant the use of the Banqueting Hall 
for a museum 

A large collection of decorations con- 
ferred “ for valour” testifies to the bravery 
of our soldiers and bluejackets. One 
silver medal is particularly interesting, 
from the fact that it was specially struck 
to commemorate the courage of one 
private soldier, John Skinner, of the 
1st Foot Guards, in the Waleheren Expe- 
dition of 1809. Twelve of the French 
cannon were found spiked at Fort de Bath, 
and the plucky Grenadier obtained permis- 
sion from his Colonel to attempt the diffi- 
cult feat of unspiking them. Though in 
the midst of a heavy fire, he succeeded 
in his object by using a tool he had 


NAPOLEON’S FAVOURITE CHARGER, ‘* MARENGO.” 


ingeniously manufactured for himself with 
the assistance of some sand. 
Among the medals presented by Colonel 


the Hon. H. Eaton are three of the 
Peninsular War, one of which boasts 
fourteen clasps and the other two thirteen 
each. These belonged originally to a 
sergeant and two privates of the 7th Foot, 
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named Hardy, brothers by kinship as well 
asin arms. Sacred memorials of the same 
campaign are the officers’ sashes used at 
that solemn midnight burial to lower the 
body of Sir John Moore into his unmarked 
grave ere the British troops set sail for 
England and “left him alone with his 
glory.” 

Orders both English and foreign are 
placed with other personal relics of the 
great Generals and commanders on whom 
they were bestowed, and not least among 
them is the Garter worn by the Iron Duke. 
The same case contains two handkerchiefs 
finely embroidered with the initial “*W” and 
a coronet; and a small pocket-glass used 
by Napoleon on the field of Waterloo, 
together with his shaving-brush and razor. 
The skeleton of his favourite charger, 
Marengo, occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion, and beside it is the saddle used 
by Blicher in the 
same memorable 
campaign. Above 
these relics of 
both victors and 
vanquished hang 
the colours of the 
old 33rd_ Foot, 
now the Duke of 
Wellington’s West 
Riding Regiment. 
Sent upto London 
when the “ Lord 
Warden of the 
Cinque Ports” 
was borne to his 
rest with all the 
pomp and grandeur of a great military 

funeral, so tattered was the good old 

flag that Mrs. Blake, wife of the Colonel 

in command, repaired it herself with a 

portion of her wedding-gown. A model 

of Waterloo, “that first and last of 

fields, king-making victory,” built and 
exhibited by private enterprise, was 
bought for the nation by universal 
desire in 1851, and presented to this 
Museum. The Duke himself had naturally 
taken a great interest in the work, and 
was one of the first visitors to inspect it 
when completed. Meeting a lady on 
the staircase on his way out of the 
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byilding where the model was originally 
shown, he addressed her, saying, ‘‘ Madam, 
are you going to see the model of 
Waterloo ? I can tell you it’s excellent. 
I was there, you know.” Opposite to it 
is a representation of a great naval victory, 
the battle of Trafalgar, with the ships, 
both French and English, drawn up in 
line of battle. Much has been heard lately 
of Nelson’s relics, and here are a goodly 
number; ‘among them the Admiral’s 
silver drinking-cup and a_ small ivory 
toothpick - case, with a lock of Lady 
Hamilton’s hair inserted in the lid under 
glass, and always carried in his waistcoat- 
pocket. Interesting of 


memorials his 


operations in Corsica, when Captain of 


H.M.S. Agamemnon, are five of the earliest 
French colours known to be in existence, 
captured at Rastia and Calvi. 

Somewhat of a mystery surrounds the 
two provisional standards taken in 1812 
trom the same courageous foe at Salamanca. 
So rudely are they constructed that it is 
supposed they were fashioned by the 
soldiers themselves, and were carried by 
battalions which had either already lost 
their eagles or not yet won them, and who 
felt the absolute necessity of some rallying- 
point. 

Present at this and other great actions 
of the Peninsular War was another hero, 
Lord Raglan, who, forty-two years after- 
wards, by the sanguinary battle of Inker- 
man, won the baton of a Field-Marshal. 

The perils of the deep in time of peace 
as well as war are exemplified in various 
ways, and the power of the narwhal 
swordfish is not the least among 
them. A solid piece of oak is exhibited, 
originally a portion of H.M.S. Fame, 
2} in. of which had been penetrated 
by the tusk of this sea-monster, which 
vary in length from six to ten feet. 
So great is the force of such an attack, 
that the crew of the Black Prince felt their 
good ship vibrate from stem to stern when 
assailed in like fashion whilst cruising in 
the South Seas. H.M.S. Revenge had a 
narrow escape from destruction through a 
rat’s nest, the blackened fragments of 
which are carefully preserved in the 
Museum. The old rat discovered an 


or 
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apparent 
which, 


treasure in a lucifer match, 
not being a “patent safety,” 
ignited as it was dragged into the nest, 
kindled the rubbish of which it was com- 


posed, and destroyed the young. The 


ship’s crew, though speedily apprised 


COLOURS OF THE OLD 33xp FOOr, WITH EARLIEST 
FRENCH COLOURS AND PROVISIONAL STANDARDS, 


Reproduced by the courtesy of Lieut.-Col. Holder. 


of their danger by the strong smell of 
burning which pervaded the vessel, were 
puzzled to locate it. A general hunt was 
instituted for the cause of the fire, which 
resulted in the blazing nest being dragged 
out from behind the cable-tier. 

A shark, that much-dreaded denizen ol 
tropical waters, once did good service by 
swallowing the ship’s papers of the brig 
Nancy, one of a fleet of forty vessels 
employed by Messrs. Deverhagen, Grover, 
and Co., of Baltimore, ostensibly for the 
delivery of merchandise. The Nancy left 
Baltimore one July morning in 1799 bound 
for Curagoa, but en route she put in at 
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Aruba, a port which afforded safe shelter 
to ships of war of all nations. There 
she disembarked a cargo of arms and 





Sir Francis Drake’s Snuff-Box. 
Nelson’s Toothpick Case. 
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another prize. A claim was put into the 


court at Kingston by the owners of the 
brig for the dismissal of Mr. Wylie’s 


Admiral Rodney’s Shoe-Buckle. 
Captain Cook’s Punch-Bowl. 


RELICS OF FAMOUS SAILORS. 


ammunition, and her skipper 
formed the remainder of his _pre- 
scribed voyage in a small coasting- 
vessel. On her way back to Baltimore 
the brig was captured by Lieutenant Hugh 
Wylie, of H.M.S. Sparrow, off the Isle de 
Vache, and sent into Port Royal with 


per- 


salvage suit, which alleged that the vessel 
was an “ enemy of our Sovereign Lord and 
King,” and was therefore “‘ good and lawful 
prize in the high seas.” While the case 
was being tried, Lieutenant Michael 
Fitton, commanding a tender of H.M.S. 
Abergavenny, killed a shark off San 





MODEL OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 
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Domingo, in the maw of which were 


found the real ship’s papers of the 
Nancy, of a decidedly different nature 


PORTION OF H.M.S. “* FAME,”’ SOLID OAK, 
PIERCED BY HORN OF SWORDFISH. 


from those handed into court and sworn 
to by the skipper. A rigorous search of 
the brig itself brought to light further 
documents of a thoroughly incriminating 
character in the captain’s cabin, “‘ so hard 
drove in that it was with difficulty they could 
be taken out, and in a cask of salt pork.” 
A charmingly pretty souvenir of a 
circumnavigator is an old china punch- 
bowl, in which 
Captain Cook mixed 
his grog while ex- 
ploring the southern 
hemisphere; and an 
appropriate memorial 
of the dangers of the 
North-West Passage 
is a snow-rake which 
belonged to Franklin, 
found on Beechy 
Island, his first winter 
quarters. It was 
presented by Admiral 
Sir Erasmus 
Ommaney, by whom 
it was picked up 
when, as Captain 
Ommaney, he com- 
manded the Asszsfance 
in one of the many 
expeditions that 
sailed in search of 
the great explorer. 
In the crypt of the Banqueting House 
are stored models of almost every known 
craft that has been launched on the ocean, 
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together with specimens ot boat-tackles, 
capstans, messengers, and naval gunnery, 
interesting only to the professional seaman. 
The upper hall also contains several ships 
in miniature, some of which were made by 
the French prisoners from the meat-bones 
supplied with their rations. One tiny 
frigate of pith, with all sails set, is 
quite remarkable from the ingenuity 
and daintiness of its construction. The 
finished fragments of the model were 
inserted piece by piece into a wide- 
mouthed bottle of quaint old-fashioned 
shape, bought by Commander Cole in 
Peterborough Market and given to the 
prisoner. 

A large modei of H.M.S. Cornwallis 
is noteworthy, not only from its con- 
struction, but also from the fact that 
the vessel itself, filled with stones, was 
sunk to form the foundation of Sheerness 
Jetty. 

The Museum also contains a number of 
weapons, both offensive and defensive, 
some of which are of historical antiquity, 
some curious in shape and construction, 


FRAGMENTS OF A RAT'S NEST THAT NEARLY CAUSED THE DESTRUCTION 
THROUGH FIRE OF H.M.S. “‘ REVENGE.” 


and many which illustrate by ccrtain 
technical details the gradual improvement 
in the manufacture of arms. 
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In 1734, when making excavations for 
the piers of Westminster Bridge, a sword 
was dug up from the bed of the Thames 
supposed to be old Roman from its form 
and workmanship, and which, notwith- 
standing its long interment in a watery 


SHIP’S PAPERS OF THE BRIG ‘*‘ NANCY,” FOUND 
IN THE MAW OF A SHARK. 


grave, is in a wonderfully good state 
of preservation. Of swords rendered 
famous by the great men who wore and 
used them to such purpose, the authen- 
ticity of one which belonged to General 
Wolfe has been hotly disputed by American 
possessors of another weapon, picked up 
in close proximity to the spot where the 
hero lay wounded in the hour of victory. 
As many another sword must have fallen 
from dead hands on that memorable 
September day in 1759, not much attention 
need be paid to a claim based upon. so 
inadequate a foundation. Formidable 
claymores, wielded “‘ lang syne” by sturdy 
Highlanders in border foray or more 
serious combat, contrast with delicate 
yet not less deadly rapiers, one of which, 
from Toledo, valued at 400 guineas, is 


supposed finest 
extant. 

Noteworthy amongst weapons from the 
East is the war-quoit peculiar to the 
Akali sect of Sikhs. For ‘extravagance 
of fanaticism” these Ishmaelites of India 
are probably unrivalled, though they may 
be compared to a similarly murderous 
and better known religious fraternity, 
the Thugs, or “people who use the 
noose.” In obedience to their founder, 
these Akali warriors wear only dark blue 
linen and steel, and their imposing conical 
turbans are made overa substructure of cane 
encircled with quoits gradually diminish- 
ing in size as they reach the top, and into 
which are thrust crescents, small knives, 
and tiger-claws of steel. So skilful are 
they in hurling this circular weapon that 
at a distance of eighty paces they can 
make sure of their victim. Twirling the 
sharp- edged metal ring round the first 


to be the specimen 


AKAL! TURBAN. 


finger, and suddenly raising the hand, they 
launch it at ]:im with deadly aim. 

A Dervish was four.d using a curiously 
shaped implement against another black 
at Omdurman; and when the Mahratta 
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Chinese War- Mask. 
Chinese Executioner’s Sword. 


Dervish Weapons. 


OLD WARS. 


CURIOUS WEAPONS. 


power was broken in 1843, a steel claw 
was picked up which had been held by 
the thumb and 
first finger of 
v . 
a human tiger. 
None of these 
weapons, how- 


ever, can 
approximate in 
horrible effect 
at close 
quarters to the 
stee? hand 
fastened to the 
wrist by a 
bracelet which 
is a memorial 
of the siege of 
Lucknow. 

An interest- 
ing souvenir of 
the conquest 
of our Indian 
Empire is the dress worn by ‘Tippoo 
Sultan of Mysore during the siege of 


Seringapatam in 1799. The exterior is 


simply of cotton cloth, 


War-Quoit of the Akali. 
Tiger-Claw used by Mahratta Tribe. 


but so thickly 


wadded with leather that, though any- 


MODEL SHIP, MADE OF MEAT-BONES BY FRENCH PRISONERS 
IN ENGLAND. 


thing but war- 
like in its ap- 
pearance, the 
garment 1s 
actually sabre- 
proof through- 
out. <A low- 
crowned hat 
of green 
velveteen, with 
broad brim of 
deep 
colour, and 
foot- gear of 
similarly 
artistic hue 
and material, 
complete the 
costume of 
this Oriental 
potentate. 


rose- 


Many an anxious bronzed visage must 
have been reflected in the cracked little 
looking-glass which once belonged to 
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Private Grundy, one of the beleaguered 
garrison at Etshowe during the Zulu War 
of ’79. At the 
end of January 
about seven 
hundred men, 
under the com- 
mand of Colonel 
Pearson, were 
surrounded by the 
enemy, with only 
a sufficiency of 
supplies to stand a six weeks’ siege if 
served at half rations. A strong force 
marched to their relief with Lord 


WEAPON USED AT CLOSE QUARTERS AS A CLAW, 
FROM THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 


DERVISH WEAPON FROM OMDURMAN. 


RELICS OF OLD WARS. 


Chelmsford at its head, and when within 


twenty-five miles of Etshowe, was able te 


set up a commu- 
nication with the 
imprisoned 
troops by means 
of sunlight- 
flashing mirrors. 
Desperate indeed 
were the signals 
sent in this wise 
from the high 
banks of the Tugela River—r5o0 sick, 
fifty wounded, provisions well-nigh ex- 
hausted ; but at length, after more than 
nine weeks of weary waiting, Colonel 
Pearson and his officers were able to flash 
their congratulations to their rescuers 
on the decisive victory they had witnessed, 
which threw open for them the gates of 
their prison. 

A lasting record of great and gallant 
deeds, this Museum, of the glorious dead, 


HELMET OF TIPPOO SULTAN. 


“‘feared by their breed and famous by 
their birth,” who, unsurpassed by any 
nation in their stirring spirit of adventure 
and devotion to their cause and country, 
have sprung from this “blessed plot, this 
earth, this realm, this England!” 





THE MAN WHO NEVER CAME. 


By GEORGE GAMBLE, 


Author of “A Farrago' of Folly,” ete. 


WONDER if he’ll come to-day, 
Grandfather ?” 
“He may, my lass—he may. 
knows ?” 
Every morning, after the first year, the 
old man and the young girl exchanged these 
same remarks. And every morning during 


Who 


that following period they strolled down to 
a little wooden landing-stage built beside 
the sea, and with lohging eyes gazed far 
out over the unalferable, ever-changing 
waters — watching the distant passing 
ships, wondering which of them would 
make for the harbour, and waiting fora man 


who to them was all the world. But watch 
and wait and wonder who would, he made 
no sign—he neither came nor sent. . . . 

Some time in the year 1760, Peter 
Thornton, a big-hearted young sailor, fell 
deeply in love. In due season, his love 
being returned, he married. For a while 
he was happy — very happy. One fine 
morning, however, his loving wife presented 
him with two sons; avoiding all trouble of 
rearing them by the simple expedient of 
dying. In the course of time these sons 
grew up, and, like their father, went down 
to the sea in ships. Also like their father, 
they afterwards married. The wife of one 
became the mother of a boy—christened 
Charlie ; the wife of the other became the 
mother of a girl—christened Mary. The 
twin- brothers shared a fishing - smack ; 
and for many years they followed their 
calling without undue accident. 

But one tempestuous night, when was 
heard “ thunder of storm on the sands and 
wailing of wives on the shore,” they were 
both summoned to the deep. The mother 
of Charlie never recovered from the sudden 


loss of her husband; and she ofttimes 
bitterly reviled the ocean for stealing him 
from her. Born and bred in a little village 
some forty miles inland, and not being so 
habit-hardened as were the other women, 
she was unable to bear her cross so stoutly. 
Not long afterwards she gave up bearing 
it at all. When that occurred, the mother 
of Mary took Charlie under her lee, and 
for some time managed to keep things 
floating. One quiet night, however, just 
at the turn of the tide, she herself sud- 
denly sank. What would have happened 
to the boy and girl—now aged twelve and 
eleven respectively—if their grandfather 
had not come to the rescue, the gossips of 
the village didn’t know, they didn’t; and, 
not knowing, they pursued the usual policy 
of telling everybody. 

Peter Thornton had ploughed the ocean 
for fifty-two years—thirty-eight of them 
as captain. But, now, the truth had been 
forced upon him that it was “‘time to be 
old—to take in sail. The God of Bounds, 
who sets to seas a shore,” had ordained 
that the aged, storm-beaten mariner 
should cast anchor, and await the in- 
evitable signal in  well-won peace. 
Accordingly, he bore up for his native 
village—Barcombe, on the coast, about 
twelve miles west of Plymouth; and, with 
the hard-earned savings of a lifetime, he 
provided a pleasant harbourage for him- 
self and his orphan grandchildren. 

Four years elapsed. Then, Charlie, 
fired by tales of daring deeds seen and 
done by the old man, yearned to go and 
do likewise. One day he went. 

He was expected to be back in six 
months. The expectation was not realised. 
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Twelve monthspassed. Two years passed— 
three—four—five. Still he came not. Six 
years dragged their slow lengths along— 
six years, bringing with them the births, 
deaths, weddings, christenings, funerals, 
and all other minor details of change 
and chance, growth and decay, incidental 
to such a period—but no Charlie. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER CAME. 


waters — watching the distant passing 
ships, wondering which of them would 
make for the harbour, and waiting for a 
man who to them was all the world. But 
watch and wait and wonder who would, he 
made no sign—he neither came nor sent. 
The power of Peter’s hope was astound- 
ing. Indeed, as the years passed, and he 








Alary would once more pray to God that the lad she loved might be permitted to return. 


“1 wonder if he’ll come to-day, Grand- 
father.” 
“He 


knows ?” 


may, my lass—he may. Who 

Every morning, after the first year, the 
old man and the young girl exchanged 
these same remarks. And every morning 
during that following pericd they strolled 
down to a little wooden landing-stage built 
beside the sea, and with longing eyes gazed 


far out over the unalterable, ever-changing 


consequently grew older and older, his 
optimism became almost childish. ‘‘ The 
sea is just,” he used to say. “‘ And although 
it took my sons and many another brave 
fellow I’ve known, it won’t take him. It 
won’t take our Charlie. We—me and you, 
lass—want him too much.” On the one 
subject, at least, he did not allow his 
experience to interfere with his hope: 
in which, perhaps, he was wisely foolish. 
The great dream of his life was to live 





THE MAN 
till the boy came back—the boy whom he 
yearned to look upon once again—the 
boy whom, in the course of time, he had 
come to idolise. In Avs estimation, with 
Charlie none could compare. Charlie 
was “‘the finest fellow that ever broke a 
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by the old man’s incessant praising of 
him—she grew to love him in earnest. 
He became her idol; at his shrine she 
daily worshipped. Others might be as 


tall and as strong, and perhaps even as 
handsome ; but none was so loyal, so 


Peter and Mary were seated at tea in their cottage. 


would 
And 


then his fellow villagers would see his 


sailor's biscuit!” One day he 


return—a great man, a famous man. 


worth, and, seeing, would admire. 

Mary had been her cousin’s sweetheart 
before he went out over the seas. Cer- 
tainly, they were only boy and girl; but 
their vows had not been all in play. And 
during his absence—her imagination ficed 


Was he not constant to 
her when their schoolfellow, Maggie Lee, 
set her cap at him? Did he not save 
Bob Mears from drowning? Would he 
not ? Yes, her grandfather was right! 
There was nobody like Charlie—nobody ! 
One day he would return, as he had 
promised, and then 

Even when her own hope failed (God 


brave, so noble. 
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knows how often that agony was borne!) 
and she gave up her sweetheart for lost, 
she still encouraged the old man in hzs 
belief. He had been, and was yet, so kind 
to her, so loving, that she determined to 
strengthen, by every means in her power, 
.the one hope that brightened his declining 
days. This did good in another way. 
By gétting others to believe, one some- 
times believes oneself. And thus it 
chanced with Mary. That her lover would 
return, became with her—owing to her 
constant assertions — a matter of little 
doubt. And by the end of the sixth year 
of her deprivation, Mary had thought and 
talked herself into accepting Charlie’s 
home-coming as a thing of certainty. 

In the days when Peter and Mary waited 
for news, communication was so indefinite, 
especially with a small off-the-map place 
like Barcombe, that no letter or traveller 
could be expected till actually arrived. 
Therefore, Peter and Mary were not so 
convinced of the death of their absent 
man as would people in these latter days 
Indeed, 
By con- 
tending, the belief that Charlie 
would return became so firmly planted in 
their minds, and flourished so exceedingly 
strong, that nothing could uproot it. 

“Slowly, slowly, slowly the days suc- 
ceeded each other.” Still the much- 
longed-for man came not. But, although 
again and again these patient watchers 
felt the anguish of a heart hungering for 
sight of a loved one, and although again 
and again they tasted the bitterness of 
hope deferred, they never despaired. Each 
continued to cheer and beguile the other 
into believing that their idol would return. 

“He'll come yet,” Peter would say. 
“He’ll come yet, I tell thee. He must 
come! Although the others’ were 
drowned—good men, too—he can’t be. 
It wouldn’t be fair. He’s so loyal, my 
lass—so brave! Yes, he’ll come some 
day—a great man. And then, I know, 
he ’ll marry thee!” 

And the girl would laugh, and say that 
Grandfather it was who wanted Charlie, 
Grandfather it was who deserved Charlie, 
Grandfather it was who would be granted 


be by such hope-killing silence. 
they were not convinced at all. 
stant 


Charlie. 
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And then, with all the implicit 
faith of her simple soul, with all the tender 
fondness of her kindly heart, Mary would 
once more pray to God that the lad she 
loved might be permitted to return, might 
be permitted to comfort and console— 
Grandfather ! 

It was the end of a rainy summer after- 
noon. Peter and Mary were seated at tea 
in their cottage. They were talking of their 
lost man. 

“IT wonder if he’ll come to-day, Grand- 
father ?” 

“He may, my lass—he may. 
knows?” 

Just then the rain ceased, the clouds 
opened, and the sun shone forth in all its 
majesty ; while, shortly afterwards, across 
the sky stretched with glorious brilliance a 
beautiful rainbow. 

‘**Look!” cried the old man, pointing 
through the casement. ‘‘ There’s God’s 
sign that the world will never again be 
drowned! You know, my lass, as the 
parson told us the other day. Perhaps we 
may take it that our Charlie r 

While he was speaking, there came from 
outside a shuffling sound of footsteps, 
followed by a disquieting thud upon the 
door—as of a body lurching heavily 
against it. 

Was this someone being carried ? Was 
this the dead returned? Was this a 
drowned man’s feet thrusting stiffly at 
the door? 

“‘Come in!” faltered Mary. 

Following several ineffectual attempts, 
the latch was lifted and the door flung 
open. Into the centre of the room 
staggered, rather than walked, a young 
man. He was hollow-cheeked, apparently 
through privation. His clothes were old 
and torn, and soaked with rain; his boots 
were burst at the seams and covered with 
mud. His hair was uncombed; his face and 
hands were unwashed. His whole aspect 
was that of a man who had tramped for 
miles with little food and less shelter. But 
if he had not had much food, he had had 
much drink—too much drink. And strong 
drink at that. He appeared to know it: 
for he tried to steady himself by clutching 
at the table. In so doing he swept on to 


Who 
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the floor some of the tea-things. Stand- 
ing, or rather swaying, among the frag- 
ments, he eyed the expectant onlookers 
with a drunken leer. Then he muttered— 
““Well — old, old man (hic!), don’tsch 
know me ?” 


Know him? Ofcourse! Or why make 


towards him, and pat him lovingly on the 
shoulder, and laugh, and shout, and cry, 


He tried to steady himselj’ by clutching at the table. 
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heard always so bepraised, the man she 
has learnt to admire and to love! Tall 
he is; and, were he but clean, handsome 
he is. But drunk—her Charlie drunk! 
Oh, the shame of it! 

‘““He’s come, my lass!” shouted old 
Peter, wild with delight. ‘‘ He’s come 
back! Our Charlie’s come back! I 
always said he would! The sea couldn’t 


In so doing he swept on to the floor 


some of the tea-things. 


and call him 
Our Charlie ! 
him ? 
at last! 
Mary, who had risen when the door 
had been so rudely flung open, now stood 
watching the two men with staring eyes 
and whitened cheeks. .... Surely her 
grandfather must be mistaken! Surely, 
the miserable object that he is caressing is 
not Charlie! Charlie, the than she has 


“Charlie! My Charlie ! 
Good Charlie!” Know 


Of course! The idol has come 


take him. You'll find he’s a bit 
strange—after being away so long. But 
itll soon pass off. He’s only been goin’ 
in for a little merry-makin’—with his ship- 
mates—on account of his comin’ back you 
know, my lass—on account of his comin’ 
Charlie ’s all right, I tell you. 

Charlie’s all right.” 
Just then the idol seemed to be doing 
his best to contradict that statement. Full 
though he was, he could no more stand 
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uprigh. than can an empty sack. Accord- 
ingly, he watched for the sofa to come 
round to him. When it did, he clutched 
it as firmly as he could, lest it should 
escape him. And with a growl of con- 
tentment he dropped on to it, clumsily 
and heavily. 

“Well, Mary, girl,’ he murmured. 
“I’ve come back’t last. Been roun’ 
corner—to see time—at Jolly (hic!) Tar. 
Six minutes past—six minutes past! No, 
six years past! Hee, hee, hee! Six years 
past! Rath’rlate. . . . Bett’r late—than 
foo late! Hic! . Oh, dear me! What 
Manners! ‘Tell y’ll bout (hic!) morrer! 
Hic! Manners, Charlie, manners! Hic! 
Hic!” 

With a dull stare and multiplying vision 
born of strong drink, he looked helplessly 
around the room. Getting tired of count- 
ing the number of old women and young 
men—no, young men and old women— 
no—and getting tired of endeavouring to 
determine how many twisted legs the lop- 
sided table really had got, he shortly after- 
wards fell into a heavy sleep. 

This, then, thought poor disillusioned 
Mary—only she was far too troubled to 
put her thoughts into words—this, then, 
was the reality of the ideal personage that 
her girlish imagination, stimulated by the 
old man’s had up- 
conjured and glorified. ‘This, then, was— 
Ah, dear God! Her beautiful idol had 
fallen from its pedestal, and, now, was as 
the cups that were lying upon the floor. 
But there! It was not entirely Charlie's 
fault that she had been so sorely dis- 
appointed. 
sions of sainthood ; he had never promised 


reiterated praises, 


He had never made profes- 


to come back great and glorious. He 
had only promised to come back—just 
himself. And, therefore, Charlie was not 
to blame. 

Peter felt not nearly so concerned as 
did his granddaughter about the 
.dition of his newly returned grandson. 
Peter was only glad that he had got him 
back at all. Of course, he would have 
much preferred him to have re-entered 
his native village with 
trumpets and waving of banners, instead 
of crawling back as he had done, like an 


con- 


sounding of 
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outcast or a wounded animal. And, equally 
of course, he would have preferred him 
sober to drunk. Still, he had really got 
him back. He could see him, he could 
touch him! He had really got him 
back — after so many empty years of 
weary watching, waiting, and wondering ! 
And for that he was more than grateful. 

For a while Peter and Mary sat and 
discussed Charlie’s probable adventures, 
as they had done so many times before. 
But, now, with what different imaginings ! 
Then Peter suggested that Mary should 
go to bed, while he himself sat and watched 
by the side of the sofa, on which, with 
mouth wide open, and breathing ster- 
torously, lay Charlie, still sleeping off his 
drink. 

“Don’t thee fret, my lass; don’t thee 
fret. He’ll be all right to-morrow. I'll 
take care of him.” 

But Peter did not take the care he 
wished. In the night, worn out with 
excitement, he fell asleep. When he 
awoke, the day was breaking. Rising 
briskly from his chair, he hobbled to the 
window and threw back the shutter. Over 
the sea rose a pink blush of dawn, with 
all its promise of sorrow ended and of 
happier things to be. As Peter gazed, 
his heart was filled with joy. Thousands 
of times had he accepted a similar 
promise ; thousands of times had he been 
cheated. But-this time all would be really 
well. Turning to the sofa, he found that 
Charlie was still slumbering—slumbering 
very peacefully—slumbering as he had 
left him—breast downwards, face turned 
to the wall. 

Later, he tried to awaken him. 
Mary. ‘So did the village doctor. 

The last-named said that it was alcoholic 
poisoning, accelerated by exposure and 
want of food; and that deceased must 
have died in his sleep, quite quietly and 
without pain. 

Smitten old Peter bore the agony of his 
loss fairly well till the funeral. But when, 
standing beside the grave, he heard the 
clods of clay strike upon the coffin-lid, 
the full consciousness of what had 
happened came strong upon him. Then 
he broke down. He was led home 


So did 
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whimpering like a child—a child that has 
been deprived of a cherished possession. 
Afterwards his memory, as far as con- 
cerned Charlie’s strange and brief reappear- 
ance, became a blank. Forgetting that 
his grandson was lying quietly in the 
churchyard beneath the waving grass, he 
persisted in watching beside the rolling 
sea, as in the years agone. Then, for 
him, began again all the aching of heart, 
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long while ago, thoush—a long while. 
And he’s not come yet. Why do they 
keep him from me? .. . And he’s not 
come yet, he’s not come yet!” 

Nobody ever undeceived him. And 
he was right, after all. Though Charlie 
came, the man—the zdea/ man—for whom 


The village doctor said that it was alcoholic poisoning. 


And to 


the restless, unsatisfied longing. 
everyone whom he chanced to meet he 
told the story—as Ae knew it—of his lost 
man. 

“A fine fellow—a noble 
promised to be back in six months. 


fellow. He 
But 
he has never come. I shall see him one 
day, I suppose. Ah, waiting is weary 
work—weary work! . . . In six months, 
he said—a fine fellow, too. That’s a 
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Peter and Mary had waited so long, so 
patiently, so hopefully, never, never came. 

And her lost idol, Mary wanted always 
till the day she died. And that, perhaps, 
was why she was able to maintain the 
kindly duping of broken Peter. . . . 

“‘I wonder if he'll come to-day, my 
lass ?” 

‘“*He may, Grandfather—he may. 
knows ?” 


Who 





A WEST AFRICAN TRIBE 
AND ITS SECRET SOCIETIES. 
H. P. FITZ-GERALD MARRIOTT. 


{Mr. FitzGerald Marriott is the author of a work entitled, 
“Facts About Pompei,’’ and is a member of the Royal 
Archzological Institute. He has published numerous 
articles on Pompei, Vesuvius, and the neighbourhood of 
the Bay of Naples, and has written on Primigenial 
Skeletons, the Flood, and the Glacial Period. He has 
travelled in Canada and in West Africa, for three months in 
the Gold Coast, and, even previous to going to Africa, he 
made a special study of West African secret societies, 
which he has come to the conclusion are tribal. On this 


subject he read a paper in 1898 before the British 
Association, succeeded by another on March 14 before the 
Anthropological Institute, and again before a crowded 
but private audience of learned gentlemen in London 
on May 5, 1899.] 


\A JEST AFRICAN secret societies 
having been referred to for some 


years throughout the Press, it will probably 
interest the public to know something 
really authentic about them ; and for our 
examples we will choose the societies of 
a tribe in the Niger Coast Protectorate 
that have been specially studied by two 
friends of mine of long residence in Africa, 
Mr. Eveleigh Smith and the late Mr. Van 
de Poel. The report, in the A/heneum of 
March 25, of my paper before the Anthro- 
pological Institute, shows my connection 
with these two gentlemen ; to both am I 
indebted for the idols and masks shown in 
the present Illustrations; for it is only 
through men who live on the spot and are 
regarded in confidence by the natives that 
one is able to obtain the rarer class of 
secret society clothing, disguise, token, or 
other not usually common object. Never- 
theless these curious things are of very 
little interest unless the person who has 
obtained them has got, as well, all the 
information concerning them. 

The Ibibio tribe, situated about three- 
quarters of the way down the Kwa Ibo 
River, and separated from the sea only 
by the small Ibeno tribe, has two tribal 
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secret societies, the lower of which is the 
Egbo, the other being the Idion, which is 
all-powerful. Now it must be distinctly 
understood, to begin with, that all these 
societies, though called secret, are only 
so in the rites of their initiation and 
higher ceremonies, for they not only 
appear in public, but are acknowledged 
as the guiding lights and mainstay of the 
people. In most West African districts 
you will find that the boys of the better 
classes are taken away at a certain age— 
between ten or fourteen—to prepare them 
for the responsibilities of manhood. They 
are placed in the charge of those elders 
of the tribe who direct the initiation 
ceremonies of the secret society. ‘hese 
are much the same in every part of West 
Africa.* The boys are kept in a portion 
of the forest sacred to the society, where 
none dare go but the members— 
Where black men rule with secret rites, 
And tribal wrongs dispose, 
Raise in the forest solemn sights 
That none may dare disclose. 

In Sierra Leone, for instance, this is 
known in pidgin English as the Po6r6 
“‘bush,” the P6drd there being the tribal 
society. Similarly, in the Niger Coast 
Protectorate districts it should be known 
as the Egbo “bush.” Here the lads an 
kept for a period varying, according to the 
place, from several weeks to a year. They 
are taught tribal dances and a secret 
language, which they afterwards frequently 
forget. Whenever they leave the sacred 
bush with the rest of the procession they 


* The ancient rite of circumcision is widely practised 
throughout West Africa, and this ceremony takes place ia 
the initiation stage of the tribal society. 
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are disguised in their initiation dresses, 
such as the one in our Illustration. This 
belonged to the Egbo of the Ibibio tribe ; 
it is composed of twisted fibre of the Raffia 
palm closely knitted together, a pattern 
being produced 
by some of the 
threads being 
dyed red and 
others black. 
Together with 
its hood, it is all 
made in one 
piece, and you 
slip into it 
through a hole 
at the chest. 
The hands and 
feet are hidden 
in a thick fringe 
of grass, and 
falling over the 
shoulders and 
mask is a mane 
of the same herb. 
The wooden 
masks that these 
initiates wear are 
either white or 
coloured, but not 
pure black all 
over; the latter 
are only worn by 


the full Egbo 
members. One 
of the white 
masks is seen 


worn by the boy 
in the initiation 
dress. 

The black 
masks of the full 
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tribe ; and very probably, in countries 
where the secret society is strongly 
developed, the tribal marks and grade 
marks are the same thing. The dress of 
the “ big” Egbo is much more elaborate 








Egbo grades are 
shown in our next 
Illustrations. It 
will be seen that they have raised spots 
on either side of the face and on the fore- 
head: these represent the tribal marks 
with which the natives are adorned; but 
I expect that they also denote the different 
grades within the society, or have some 
special signification to members of the 
society, learned as it is in the lore of the 


INITIATION DRESS OF 





THE EGBO SECRET SOCIETY OF THE 


IBIBIO TRIBE. 


than that of the initiates.. It is covered 
with long grass, and is altogether a very 
showy disguise. Some of the members 
wear masks with curved horns ; in others, 
these projections rise straight up like two 
cones, while others have the horns varied 
with a white or red band. In all of them 


the teeth are carved, and in the more 
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ordinary kinds the tongue also is depicted ; 
but in some which can open their mouths 
there appears a great row of white pointed 
teeth in the upper jaw. On the heads of 
these latter is carved a representation of 


LOWEST TYPE OF BLACK MASK WORN BY 
MEMBERS OF THE EGBO SOCIETY. 


the symbol of the higher society, the Idion, 
about which I shall have more to say. 

A few years ago a friend of mine lost 
his guns in the ordinary way that those 


useful accessories will disappear when 
there are amiable natives who want them. 
At first he applied to the chief of the 
neighbouring village, but that personage 
could afford him no clue. ‘Then, like a true 
Englishman, he appealed to the Vice- 
Consul of the district, but this worthy had 
neither the facilities nor influence to find 
the whereabouts of the missing weapons. 
Finally, he bethought him of the Egbo, 
and sending for a chief — a _ friend 
of his, whom he knew to belong to the 
‘fraternity—he laid the matter before him, 
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and, after a short palaver, for a com- 
paratively small consideration, the Egbo 
chief promised to find the lost property. 
It was said that some of their idols, two 
of which are shown here, were invoked to 
disclose all that had taken place. Be 
that as it may, in a few days the Egbo 
man had caught the thieves and brought 
back the guns, whereupon so pleased was 
my friend, that he gave him another 
‘* dash,” which is what we call a tip in 
West Africa. Some of these useful idols 
move their mouths by means of an internal 
piece of fibrous stick, which can be pushed 
up and down. Those represented here 
have tin eyes-nailed into the eye-slits, and 
that, with the benevolent snarl on their 
features, adds greatly to their charm. 
They are said also to be able to disclose 
many other important matters, such as 
might be evoked by a husband’s jealousies 
concerning his wives. 

Little children are often adopted into the 
protection of the Egbo, before the age of 
initiation, and then when the procession 
goes through the town or village these 
are allowed to run about and wear small 
childish masks, dyed red and very simple in 
appearance ; one of them is here depicted. 
It is probable that these children are the 
sons of deceased Egbo men. 

When the society is out, dancing along 
disguised in its grass dresses and masks, 
some of the members hold wooden rattles, 
which make a fine noise; I expect that 
this is partly to frighten away snakes. Of 
those I show here, one is curiously carved 
in facets, and both have a couple of 
wooden clappers at each end, which are 
tied in the centre and emit a remarkably 
clear note. No woman or ordinary child 
is permitted to be in the street when the 
procession passes, and they are not allowed 
even to look at the black masks, for the 
wearers are in some way supposed to repre- 
sent powerful spirits. At these times the 
disguised fraternity alter the sound of their 
voices, and utter squeaking tones, even 
using a different dialect. Curiously enough, 
masqueraders in the Carnivals of the South 
of Europe speak in falsetto voices, and 
raise a peculiar cry, well known to those 
who have taken part in such festivities. 
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I have referred to the Idiofi society. 
Should the Egbo man wish to rise to a 
place of higher influence in the nation in 
the Ibibio tribe, he joins the Idiof. He 
first has to pass through an initiation or 
probationary stage, but the only decoration 
which distinguishes him is a thin circlet of 
fibre, made from the Raffia palm; this is 
left unpainted and quite plain, and is worn 
on the head. But when he passes to the 
full Idioi degree he exchanges this for a 
wider circlet, about half an inch thick, also 
made of Raffia palm, covered with goat- 
skin and painted black. It is absolutely 
the only emblem of Idioi, for there are no 
dresses and other ostentatious parapher- 
nalia as in the lower society of the Egbo. 
One of these circlets is shown in our next 
photograph. In the Idion society there are, 
as usual, many offices or ranks. These 
are typified by raised knobs on the 
circlets, and by their increased thickness. 
The chief of the district Idioi has a far 
thicker circlet, while that of the King (or 
High Priest) of the whole of Idiof is over 
two inches thick. Each group of Idion 
men has a spirit-doctor among them ; he 
is an Idion, and not independent in the 
tribe as is the case elsewhere: his circlet 
is again different from that of the others. 

Now suppose an Idiofi man wants to 
join his old Egbo procession, he must 
disguise himself as they do, but he dis- 
tinguishes himself by the circle carved 
round the forehead at the top of the 
wooden mask. If he is only an Idion 
probationer, this is lightly dyed or left 
uncoloured; if he is full Idiom it is 
painted black, and if there are also horns 
to the mask they are often variegated. The 
accompanying Illustration shows one with 
the probationary Idion ring, which, instead 
of being painted black, has been merely 
stained a light red-brown; the tips of the 
horns have been painted white ; while the 
rest of the mask is the usual deep glossy 
black, except for the mouth, with its teeth, 
and the tongue, which is coloured brown 

The laws of Idioi demand that a 
member must never steal, lie, commit 
adultery, or do anything wrong; and Mr. 
Eveleigh Smith’s informant, an Ibibio 
man, has told him that these highly 
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moral laws are religiously kept. ‘The 
members have complete. power in the 
tribe, and are like a species of omnipotent 
Privy Council. All political, religious, 
and civil palavers are settled by the 
society. If the High Priest (or King) of 
Idioi acts as judge, the decision is final ; 
for he generally has more power than the 
ordinary civil king or chief of the district, 
who, of course, is but the life manager of 
the tribal property. 

A European travelling, if accompanied 
by a friendly Idiom man, could pass 
through any part of the Ibibio tribe with 
perfect safety, even if under certain 


BLACK MASK WORN BY MEMBERS OF THE 
EGBO SOCIETY. 


circumstances it would have been other- 
wise dangerous for him to do so. Thus a 
severe scuffle at Impok, the capital of the 
Ok6t district, was stopped solely by an 
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Idiom man who knew Mr Eveleigh Smith 
The latter, with. a Vice-Consul, had made 
a sudden and unexpected entry into the 
town when, in the festivities of the month 
of September, they were engaged in a 
human sacrifice, which, I must say, 1s a 
rare occurrence just there, though not 
among some of the neighbouring tribes, 
such as the Ibo. The people were first 
alarmed at their entry, thinking that an 
armed body of men was behind them. 
But when they saw that the two white 
men were alone, they returned and 
attacked them. ‘The victim, a young boy, 
had just been decapitated. In the struggle 
that ensued, the Vice-Consul was seri- 
ously injured on the knee, and Mr. Eveleigh 
Smith received a nasty cut on the head. 
However, at that moment, evidently aroused 
_ by the sudden noise, an Idioh man came 
out of a house, and recognising Mr. 
Eveleigh, rushed between the natives and 
their visitors; at the same time, taking the 
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the two make their escape from what might 
have been their death . 
The existence of the Egbo and Idioi 
societies was utilised in more ways than 
one by the late Mr Van de Poel. He 
easily obtained labourers on the plantation, 
for the young men were willing to work 
in order to gain money to enable them to 
buy themselves tribal society degrees or 
rank ; otherwise, as 1s too well known in 
other parts of West Afmca, the laziness 
ot the people, coupled with the natural 
productiveness of the soil, is a great 
hindrance to their willingness. Mr. Van 
de Poel also used to give them coffee 
to plant in tneir own gardens, so that 
they might take an active and intelligent 
interest in the growth of the trees on the 
plantation. Mr. Eveleigh Smith told me 
that once he had been much surprised at 
a native chief, for whom he has great 
respect, having joined the mission church 
and professing Christianity, denouncing 
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These are the two images (vulgarly called tdols) mentioned on page 572. 


ring off his head, he waved it to and fro 
before the people, who, not daring to pass 
him or the magic line thus formed, con- 
tented themselves by howling and watching 


fetish and all such superstitions, and 
having married one woman and put away 
his superfluous wives, still belonging to 
the Egbo, and still taking a leading part 
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in the society. On asking the chief 
whether the laws and rules of Egbo did 
not clash with his views cf Christianity, 
the latter replied with an emphatic 
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West Africa there exist men whom we 
should describe in Europe a‘ Anarchists, 
and whom the natives and tribal secret 


societies reg rd with an equal amount of 





MASKS OF THE EGBO SOCIETY OF THE IBIBIO TRIBE, 


These masks show the ratsed tattoo marks and the movable jaws with carved teeth. also the representation 
of the Idion ring carved on their heads. 


“No!” and said that Egbo was most 
essential for the welfare of his town, and 
that through it he hoped to make his 
people wiser and better. He acknow- 
ledged that foolish and bad> customs 
certainly did exist in Egbo, but that 
good ones were there too, and he trusted 
in time to do away with the bad ones, 
keeping only the good. Verbum sapienti. 
Natives in West Africa, and for the 
matter of that elsewhere too, are so fond of 
inventing horrors, or not properly explain- 
ing them and other recondite matters, for 
the edification of Crown Colony judges and 
magistrates, that very often the effects of 
private enmity or tales of the murderous 
Leopard societics get mixed up with the 
name of Secret Society in the minds of 
those worthies. Now, in many parts of 


horror and detestation. ‘These brigands 
band themselves together to attack and 
destroy wayfarers, They are either dis- 
guised in leopard-skins with sharp knives 
for claws, or else, in the neigh- 
bourhood of’ rivers, are hidden within 
a couple of well - caulked canoes, the 
uppermost of which is carved and painted 
to resemble an alligator; hence these 
fraternities are known as Alligator or 
Leopard societies. In the Ibibio tribe 
there is one of the latter; its members 
only go about at night, and their peculiar 
cry may then sometimes be heard, mimick- 
ing that of the night-owl; but even the 
Idiofi are afraid to take advantage of this 
to hunt down and destroy them. Yet, if 
one of these were ever to be caught in the 
daytime, he would be judged and killed, 
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according to native custom, as a danger 


to the public, and, I consider, quite 
rightly too. Alas! there has been an 
official elsewhere who, without knowing 
the cause of the terrible execution, has 
interfered, saved the villain, and given 
to the community again a robber and 
murderer of innocent people. 


MASK WORN BY CHILDREN UNDER PROTECTION 
OF THE EGBO SOCIETY. 


See page 572. 

Among the societies in the Bight of 
Biafra town companies, or probably grades 
or subdivisions in Ibibio or neighbouring 
Egbo, are some, described to Mr. Van 
de Poel by a native, which visited the 
towns at night, and collected the debts 
owing to the deceased parents of orphans 
(the children of medicine men and women 
or of members of their society) by 


‘ 
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intimidating the debtors at night. They 
are a species of occasional night-watchman, 
and are called Aiyaka. For the fun of the 
thing they will wall up people’s doors—at 
least, those of offenders, they will listen 
to what people are saying and then 
threaten them with exposure if they do 
not pay a fine at once. They reprimand 
thieves who injure people’s houses by 
stealing grass-thatch, or bamboo or palm- 
leaf, from the overhanging roof. I may as well 
give the rest of this account in the more or 
less pidgin-English language of his native 
wife, from whom Mr. Van de Poel took it 
down in writing. It forms a nice African 
hotch-potch, and if you can make it out 
without a little extra thought, though I 
have already paraphrased the most com- 


plicated passages, I advise you to go in 


for West African investigation at once— 
‘“* Aiyaka talks to a cocoa-nut tree, and 
all the fruit all falls down, when they eat 
the contents without injuring the nuts. A 
man from another tribe tried to see them, 
and hid himself in his grass mats at nigl.c« 
when he heard Aiyaka’s cry. They entered 


the town, and when passing* the heap 
began to smell around like dogs, saying 
they smelt juju—find juju. (/., they pre- 


tended to be looking for a fetish.} They 
pulled all the bundles away, came to 
middle, and found man, whom they 
seized and carried to all the rivers and 
streams in the country, ducking and 
half- drowning him in each, at last 
leaving him buried up to the neck in 
mud; where he was found by his family 
next morning and taken home, but 
remained deprived of speech for two 
weeks, and was two months before he got 
better, was able to walk about again, but 
he had become a leper. Aiyaka only 
comes out at night, not known how they 
dress, as none sees them and lives. - No 
woman knows anything about these people. 
They mourn the dead, and allow fires to 
burn in houses of mourning. If the 
person ‘who gave me this information 
was known he would be impaled, unless 
he gave a slave substitute.” (/., my 
friend’s native wife says this of the 
man who gave her, a woman, even this 
small amount of information.) They 
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are supposed to live in the sacred groves, 
where twins are thrown away, and. leper 
people who die of smallpox, people who 
are born deformed, and children who die 
before they cut their teeth, are buried. If 
any women go to cut firewood in some 
of the forests, they are driven away” 
Ayaka is apparently another society. To 
continue the same series, it ‘calls the 
society to meeting in the bush outside 
town, when they cry all those who do not 
belong to the societies, close their houses, 
and put out their fires. They name any 
man they meet to all the other societies, 





RATTLES USED IN PUBLIC PROCESSIONS BY THE 
EGBO SOCIETY. 


who all meet, and the man has to provide 
a slave, who is taken to cross-roads and 
killed, and tell him night Ayaka come and 
meet him Warn women and friends of 
impending danger.” 
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From these abstracts of special investi- 
gation it will be seen that some of these 
societies act as detectives and police, and 
occasionally have the effect of a curfew- 
bell. 


Similarly on the Slave Coast is a 





CIRCLET FOR THE HEAD—SOLE EMBLEM OF 
THE IDION SECRET SOCIETY. 


society called Zan-gbe-to, which, indeed, 
is very like a night police : its members have 
to see that no one is out after nine o’clock 
at night, and I expect that they rather 
enjoy the fun of playing hide-and-seek 
with the population of a pleasure-seeking 
village. 

These and many other excellent societies 
throughout West Africa, as numerous as 
are the tribes, and stretching probably 
across the continent to the societies of the 
Giryama on the East Coast, described by 
the Rev. W. E. Taylor, S.P.C.K., are of 
the utmost importance to that degree of 
civilisation in which the tribes at present 
find themselves. They act as judges and 
setters-right of various matters, from petty 
larceny and slander to adultery, witchcraft, 
and murder. They have their own way of 
doing it—it is the West African—and it 
suits them, they unders/and it. It is these 
natural means which the British Govern- 
ment would do well to employ. 





.A QUESTION OF POLICY. 


By W. PETT RIDGE, 


1s Climax Tea-Rooms were doing 

an excellent trade—the hour being 
six o'clock, p.m.—and young Mrs. Bell, 
the proprietress, bustled up and down 
between the two rows of oblong marble 
tables, hurrying the two moon-faced young 
women who assisted her, temporising 
with waiting customers, and welcoming 
new arrivals. The window facing East 
India Dock Road bore strips of paper 
plastered upon it, giving the sugges- 
tion that it had been in a fight and 
had got rather the worst of it, closer 


inspection proved that these bore enticing 


notices. ‘“‘A Fourpenny Tea for Two- 
Good Manners and Good Food ! 
We Invite a Trial!” Waiting customers 
found the journals which are still called 
comic to inspect; others, who had been 
served, propped an evening paper against 
their metal teapot to read an alluring 
inquest case, the while they blew at the 
contents of their cup and sipped noisily. 
A clean-shaven brown-faced man, with an 
undecided chin, came in between the 
swing-doors and sat cautiously on a vacant 
seat near the window. He concealed 
himself in ambush behind a S/ar. 

“Good evening, Sir!” said young Mrs. 
Bell. ‘‘ Lovely weather for the time of 
the year, isn’t it?” Mrs. Bell held a plate 
of thick toast which she was conveying to 
another customer. “Cup of tea? Any- 
thing else ?” 

** Yes,” said the clean-shaven man in a 
hoarse whisper. 

‘“* What like, Sir?” 

“You!” he said, glancing suddenly 
over the edge of the Svar. 

“Robert!” she exclaimed. The toast 


pence ! 
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slipped from the plate to the floor. 
““What—what’s made you come back ?” 

“Fact of the matter is ” he began 

“°Ush!” she said with great concern. 
She stooped to pick up the pieces of toast. 

“All right,” he said obediently, “I'll 
’ush, then, Louiser.” 

The two assistants came up to him at 
intervals when the stress of customers 
relaxed, and brought newspapers. Mrs. 
Bell, trembling, glanced frequently in his 
direction, and the cups and saucers that 
she handled rattled and chinked. The 
elder round-faced assistant stood by his 
table and, sweeping imaginary crumbs 
from it, inspected him curiously. 

‘*Seafarin’ gentleman ?” she,asked. 

“* Pardon ?” 

“T say,” repeated the waitress, ‘‘ are you 
a seafaring ””—she glanced at his hands— 
“person ?” 

“To a certain extent,” he said 
reserve, ‘‘I am.” 

““Must be very nice and open to be 
sailin’ on the ocean wave. What I mean 
is, it can’t be nearly so stuffy, you see, as 
being cooped up in a place like this with 
the gas going all day. The sea, now, must 
be so different.” 

“It’s got its drawbacks,” said the man. 

“ After all, though,” remarked the 
waitress, “‘I expect you’re glad to get 
back to London again.” She smiled at 
him. ‘“ Nice to get back, you see, to your 
wife.” 

““WHAT ?” roared the man. 

‘* Ain’t you married ?” she asked. 

“Look ’ere,” he said with asperity. 
“D’ye know what you are talkin’ 
about ?” 


with 
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‘“*Keroline!” called her mistress from 
the counter. 

** Yes’m.” 

‘“* Come ’ere this instant, and help wash 
up.” 

When the tea-rooms were neatly free 
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place; the clatter and rattle and bang of 
traffic outside helped to prevent the con- 
versation from being heard. 

‘** Whatever possessed you ?” demanded 
Mrs. Bell. “If there’s anything foolish 
to be done, vou must be at it.” 


‘* Robert !” she exclaimed. 


of patrons, Mrs. Bell came slowly down 
the gangway to the customer. He was 
still there, behind the evening paper, and 
she spoke to him in a low voice as she 
looked out at East India Dock Road and 
at the people hurrying homeward to Bow. 


The two young assistants were clearing off 


traces of the struggle that had just taken 


“Why,” he expostulated, “ ain’t I your 


’usband? After all F 

“I told you I ’d send for you 
when it was safe for you to come back. 
And ’ere you come blunderin’ into the 
place 

“I come in like a gentleman.” 

*“And you’d better go out like one,” 
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she said. ‘‘Sooner you get away from 
here the better.” 

“‘ Better for who ?” 

“Better for you,” she said meaningly ; 
** better for everybody.” 

** 1 like the way you talk,” said Mr. Bell 
with satire. ‘‘ Anybody ’d think I hadn’t 
any business ’ere.” 

** More you’aven’t. This is my business. 
I bought it with the money as I wrote 
and told you that come to me over your 
insurance policy. When I’m ready to pay 
it back, 1’ll let you know. At present 
you ’re supposed to be dead.” 

‘* Supposed to be,” he admitted: ‘‘ But,” 
he added with spirit, ‘‘ I ain’t.” 

““You’ll look silly if you come to life 
now, Robert,” said his wife. 

“IT shall look sillier if I don’t. How 
long d’ you think I’m going to keep 
playin’ in this blooming farce, Louiser ?” 
he asked, tapping at the marble table. 

“Leave off knockin’ that table, and 
listen to me. Do you know what’ll ’appen 
if you’re recognised ?” 

“Bah!” said Mr. Bell 


uneasily. 


““Who’d recognise me without me beard 
and mestache ? Who’d be likely to come 


” 


all the way from Rotherhithe and 

“Once you’re recognised,” said Mrs. 
Bell solemnly, “‘ you ’ll find yourself in the 
’ands of the law. And d’ you know what 
the law ’ll say to you? I’ve made it my 
business to find out, Robert. For pre- 
tendin’ to be dead, and wrong information 
being sent’ome by others to your widow, 
and her thereby getting a matter of two 
*undred pounds out of an insurance com- 
pany, the penalty is 4 

She turned, and bent down to whisper. 

“Go on with you!” said Mr. Bell 
with great concern. ‘‘ Who’s been filling 
your silly young ’ead with that nonsense ? 
The lor can see a joke as well as anyone. 
Besides, it wasn’t my fault that they thought 
I was done for.” 

“If you don’t believe me, ask some- 
one else. ’Ere’s a sergeant going along 
outside now. Shall I call him in, 
and—— °” 

““Don’t you go being a stupid young 
stupid,” begged Mr. Bell, wiping his 
forehead with a_ scarlet handkerchief. 
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“Can’t you see that you’d get into trouble 
as well ?” 

“Pardon me,” she said. “I simply 
acted on the letter and the certificate 
what come to me. And if you think I’m 
going to pay back the two ’undred this 
week just for the sake of you , 

“Yes, but Look ’ere, Louiser. 
Try to unnerstand. You, being a fond 
and, I may say, affectionate wife, you 
naturally want your ’usband to be here 
with you and give a ’and with business 
Don’t you now?” 

“I can manage the shop by meself,” 
said Mrs. Bell. 

“Granted, granted,” he said anxiously. 
“A better business-woman never lived. 
All the same, you naturally want me to 
stay on and make meself generally useful.” 

“‘Do I, indeed ?” 

“‘ As you very properly argue, a ‘wife has 
got a perfect right to expect that her 
*usband shall make his ’ome under the 
same roof as her, and not to go voyaging 
about on a cargo-vessel that doesn’t keep 
in the same position for two seconds 
together. And, mind you, I think you’re 
right.” 

‘I’m gettin’ along,” declared Mrs. Bell, 
‘very well as I am, Robert, and I don’t 
want no interference either from you or 
anyone else. I’m a widow woman with a 
character to keep up in Poplar, and Et 

“ How can you talk like that when I’m 
your lorful married ’usband sitting ’ere 
and drinkin’ cold coffee ?” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Bell with a sigh, 
“it’d be different, of course, if you was 
still alive.” 

“I’m as live as ever I was.” 

“You dare to go and tell that to the 
insurance company!” 

There was a pause. Mr. Bell rose, 
found his new bowler hat, and first 
punched a dent in it and then punched 
out the dent. 

“For aggravatingness,” he said strenu- 
ously, “ for want of logic, and for general 
wrong -’eadedness, commend me to a 
woman.” 

**Good evening, Sir,” she said loudly 
as she opened the door for him, “and 
thank you!” 
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Mr. Robert Bell walked home to his 
lodgings in Pekin Street, Poplar, a moody 
and a solitary man. He had been back in 
England but twenty-four hours, and it 
seemed to him that although life on a 
sailing-vessel had many grievous draw- 
backs, a sailing-vessel was ahead of 
London for comfort. ‘There, at any rate, 
he had always 
been able to con- 
sole himself with 
the thought of a 
cordial welcome 
at some distant 
date ; by endeav- 
ouring to antici- 
pate that joy he 
had, it appeared, 
only succeeded in 
giving it indefinite 
postponement 
He had assumed 
the name of 
Merryweather on 
his return, and 
this name he had 
given to his new 
landlady, together 
with erroneous in- 
formation to the 
effect that he had 
relatives in the 
neighbourhood 
whose address he 
had forgotten. 

“I’ve found 
’em!” said his 
landlady exult- 
antly, as he 
stumbled into the 
narrow, dimly 
lighted passage. She turned up the little 
oil-lamp standing on the bracket, and the 
oil-lamp, annoyed, began tosmoke furiously. 
‘“‘T’ve found ’em, Mr. Merryweather, and 
glad enough I am to ’ave been of some 
service to you.” She was a vivacious old 
lady in a beaded cap, with a lively know- 
ledge of the affairs of other peopie, and just 
now keenly interested in the new occupant 
of her bed-sitting-room. “And you mustn't 
thank me, because I’m only too pleased 
to bring friends and rel’tives together.” 


“J’ve found ’em! 


’ said his landlady exultantly. 
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“Now what are you cacklin’ about, 
Ma’am?” he asked politely. 

“Ah,” replied the old lady cheerfully, 
**vou ll soon know. We shan’t be long 
now. It’ll be as good as a play to see 
you two meet.” She wept and rubbed her 
eyes. ‘“‘ People may say what they like, 
but there ’s nothing in all this wide world 
to be compared to 
two lovin’ ’earts.” 

“Let me ’ave 
my supper,” he 
said patiently, 
‘‘and then leave 
me be. I want to 
"ave a smoke and 
a think.” 

** You won't do 
much thinking,” 
remarked the 
landlady know- 
ingly, “‘ when you 
‘ear the news I’ve 
got for you. You 
said yourname was 
Merryweather, 
didn’t you?” 

“T don’t deny 
| ay 

** And you said 
you’d got friends 
near ’ere—you’d 
forgot the 
address.” 

“‘T might have 
let fall a casual 
remark,” said Mr. 
Bell carefully, as 
he held the 
handle of his 
door, ‘‘or state- 
ment to that effect. Whatever | said 1’ll 
stick to.” 

“TI knew that,” replied the old land- 
lady. “I ’ope I can tell a gentleman 
from a mere common person. Some 
people look down on sailors and such-like, 
but I’m not one of that.sort. As I often 
say, where would Old England be with- 
out ’em!” 

‘*Urryup with that supper,” said Mr. Bell. 

“Shall I lay for two, Mr. Merry- 
weather ?” asked the old lady. 
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““Course not! I’m only one.” 

“« But the lady -” 

“* What lady °” 

‘““Why,” she said, “‘ your wife!” Mr. 
Bell pulled the handle from the door and 
stood looking at her blankly. The land- 
lady gave a gesture of self - reproval. 
“That’s me all over. I forget what I 
’ave said and I forget what I ’aven’t said. 
What I ought to ’ave told you before 
blurting it out like that was that I’ve 
discovered your wife, Mrs. Merryweather, 
in Grundy Street ; that she’s simply over- 
joyed to ’ear of you, and I’ve asked her to 
come ’ere this evening.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Bell solemnly, and 
shaking the white door-handle in the old 
lady’s face, ‘‘ you jest listen 


to me. 


You ’ve asked her to come ‘ere ; you can 


jest jolly well ask her to go aavay again. 
I’m not goin’ to see her.” 

“Well, well,” said the amazed 
landlady, “‘’ere’s a pretty how-d’ye-do! 
And she talked so affectionate about you, 
too, and she says, ‘Oh!’ she says, ‘I 
do so long to look on my sweet one’s face 
again.’ I had the least drop of spirits 
with her, and we drank your very good 
’ealth.” 

“Very kind of you,” said Mr. Bell 
“but that don’t affect my 
When she comes, you get rid 
of her, and, in future, don’t you go potterin’ 
about and mixing yourself up in my affairs, 
because I won’t ’ave it. See? I’ve got 
plenty to worry about,” added Mr. Bell 
fiercely—‘‘ more than think for— 
and I don’t want interferin’ old 
cat 

* When 


language,” 


well, 


doggedly, 
position. 


you 
no 


” 


you’ve quite done using 
interrupted the old lady, 
bridling, “‘p’raps you'll kindly put back 
that door-’andle where you found it. Let- 
ting you my ground-floor front for a paltry 
four and six a-week don’t entitle you to 
walk about with bits of it in your ’ands. 
So there, now!” She went towards the 
kitchen, soliloquising. ‘* Interferin’ old 
cat, indeed. /’// learn him!” 

It was an hour later that Mr. Bell, by 
dint of staring hard at a model of H.M.S. 
Temeraire weathering a gale on a furious 
sea of blue linen, came to the decision 
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that there were no means known to civil- 
isation by which he could compel the 
proprietress of the Climax Tea-Rooms to 
recognise his rights. He pitied himself 
sincerely, and, indeed, that seemed the only 
action that he could take without incurring 
some risk. She was, he knew, an obstinate 
young woman. 

“You might as well argue,” muttered 
Mr. Bell disconsolately, ‘with a_ brick 
wall.” 

He would have to find a berth and live 
on as a bachelor, contenting himself with 
an occasional cup of tea at the rooms and 
the opportunity of listening to her. He 
would have to comport himself, too, with 
respect, or she might forbid him to enter 
the doors even as a customer. Mr. Bell had 
returned to the table and was thoughtfully 
finishing the remainder of his supper when 
a knock came at the door. His landlady 
shuffled through the passage to answer. 
He rose quickly, and opening the door, 
took off the handle, closed the door again, 
and listened anxiously. 

“Is my long-lost ’usband in?” asked a 
high strident voice. ‘‘ I’ve left me glasses 
at’ome, but no doubt I shall recognise him.” 

‘“‘Come inside, Ma’am,” said the land- 
lady in injured tones, “and let me shut 
the door. Your ’usband, I’m sorry to 
say, has got a ’asty temper.” 

“T’ll temper him,” said the loud-voiced 
lady, “if he comes any of his cheek with 
me. He’s been away from me for six 
year, and the least he can do now he has 
come ’ome is to apologise.” 

“Spoke like a true woman, Ma’am,” 
remarked the landlady applaudingly. She 
tapped at the door. ‘‘ Mr. Merryweather ! 
Mr. Merryweather! Opin the door. ’Ere’s 
your wife come to see you.” 

" «Go away,” shouted Mr. Bell, “and 
don’t be a silly juggins.” 

“That voice!” exclaimed the new 
arrival ecstatically. ‘‘ Oh, I could swear 
to it amongst a thousin’ ! ” 

‘‘Come, Mr. Merryweather,” called the 
landlady in appealing tones, “open the 
door like a man.” 

“| ain’t her ’usband at all,” bawled Mr. 
Bell. ‘‘ Tell her to be off ’ome again, and 
leave me be.” 


’ 












** Oh,” cried the lady pathetically, ** he 
dis6bwns me! Oh, that it should have 
come to this! Oh, that I should ’ave 
lived to see this day! Oh, that—oh, 
that i 

‘“*She’s faintin’!” screamed the land- 
lady. ‘* If you are a man, and not a block 
of wood, opin the 
door, Mr. Merry- 
weather, and lend 
me a’and!” 

Thus appealed 
to, Mr. Bell 
opened the door. 
His landlady was 
endeavouring to 
support a _ very 
large woman, 
whose eyes were 
half closed ; she 
carried a_ small 





shiny bag, from 
which a cork 
peeped shyly. 
Mr. Bell assisted 
to drag her into 
his room, and his 
landlady, with an 
adroitness that 
did her credit, 
found a flat bottle 
in the visitor’s 
shiny bag, and, 
extracting the 
cork, first sampled 
the contents her- 
self and then 
pressed them 
upon their 
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“ She identifies you,” remarked the land- 
lady with a triumphant air. 

‘* Shut up your nonsense,” begged Mr. 
Bell uneasily. The recovering woman's 
eyes wandered round the room slowly. 
“*'You’re jumpin’ at conclusions, you are, 
and it’s only makin’ her worse.” 

“Walter!” 
cried the lady, 
starting up. 
“Oh, Walter! 
Has the sea give 
up its dead?” 

“No,” said 
Mr. Bell, strug- 
gling to escape 
from the large 
woman’s em- 
brace ; “it ain't.” 

“YF oe" ft ¢ 
altered, loved 
one,” said the 
large woman 
pathetically, 
“sadly altered ; 
but I  knowed 
you at once. Oh, 
how thankful we 
ought to be tor 
this precious 
moment!” 

“’Ere!”  pro- 
tested Mr. Bell, 
‘“‘take your arms 
away from my 
neck!” 

oN 6 ve ¥, 
Merryweather ! ” 
she erie & 


owner. That Q “Never so long 
lady, after taking “‘ Oh,” cried the lady pathetically, “ He disowns me!” as life’s left in 
a long sip, sat me!” 


up limply on the chair and looked around 
vacantly. 

“Where am I?” she asked feebly. 
“* Has there bin a accident ?” 

“No, dear,” replied the landlady ; 
“there ain’t bin no accident; it’s only 
your nerves that ’ave give way.” 

““You’ll be as right as rain,” said Mr. 
Bell, “ when you’ve rested a bit.” 

“That voice again,” said the lady 
dreamily. ‘Can I be awake?” 





“*Make her leego,” cried Mr. Bell. 
““She’s strangling of me.” 

‘‘And who,” she said, releasing him, 
‘‘who, Merryweather, has a better right ?” 

“Lot of use putting on clean collars,” 
grumbled Mr. Bell, adjusting his necktie. 
““ Now have a good look at me, and tell 
the truth, and put a end to all this mis- 
understanding.” 

“That was always his amusing way,” 
explained Mrs. Merryweather to the 


\ 
i 
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landlady. “‘I don’ suppose there was 
ever his equal for a joke—not this side 
of Aldgate, at any rate.” 

“Joke or no joke,” said the landlady, 
“I’m amply repaid for all my trouble 
by seeing you two brought together 
again. And as I daresay you’ve a lot 
to talk about, I’ll leave you alone for 
a bit.” 

“If you,go from this room,” declared 
Mr. Bell. aggressively, ‘I shall jump out 
of the window.” 

““He’s overcome with joy, I expect,” 
whispered the landlady. ‘“ He don’t know 
whether he’s on his ’ead or his ’eels. 
I’ve seen’em took that way before now. 
He’ll calm down presently, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

“There’ll be precious little calm 
about,” cried Mr. Bell furiously, “if you 
two women don’t get out of my room. 
*Ere am I worried ’alf out of me senses 
about another — another affair, and you 
come ’ere jawin’ and _ cacklin’ and 


” 


faintin’ 
“* Merryweather!” said the large lady 


impressively, ‘‘ look me in the face.” 

“ Whaffor !” 

“‘Look me in the face and answer me 
true. I can bear it. We women are used 
to suffering ee 

‘“*7’m sure 
sniffing. 

“And I only want to know the worst. 
Tell me the truth, and I’ll leave you in 
peace.” 

**T’ll tell you anything if you ’ll only do 
that.” 

“Ave you,” asked Mrs. Merryweather 
formally, “‘’ave you got yourself mixed up 
with Another ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Bell, ‘‘1 ’ave.” 

“Lead me to the front door, Mrs. 
What-is-it,” requested the large lady in a 
pained voice. ‘My ’eart is full of woe 
and bitterness against the world. To 
think that I’ave found him only to lose 
him again! My grief is more than I can 
bear. Never, never, mever in this world 
shall I be seen to smile again! Is there 
anything left in the bottle °°” 

The landlady found the flat bottle, and 
Mrs. Merryweather sipped it, making a 


'” 


murmured the .landlady, 
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wry face, as though it contained the most 
repugnant and displeasing of restoratives. 

‘** Lean on my shoulder, Mem,” said the 
sympathetic landlady. ‘‘ Shows you what 
men are.” 

“But don’t you fancy,” cried Mrs. 
Merryweather at the doorway, with a 
sudden outburst of fury, “don’t you 
imagine for one single moment, my fine 
fellow, that you’re going to get off scot- 
free. Don’t you let me leave you with the 
idea that you’re going to ’ave it a@// your 
own way. I’ll keep my eyes on you—such 
as they are—and I’ll never let you ’ave 
one moment’s peace.” 

“*’Earear!” said the landlady. 

“You shall never be free from me. 1’II 
track you, if needs be, to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. I’ll put the County 
Council on you. I’ll watch you and foller 
you, and denounce you night and day. 
I’ll give up the rest of my life to showing 
you up in your true colours. I7’ll— 
1’ , 

“Go on,” said the 
encouraging way, “ let 
hot.” 

“No,” said the large Mrs. Merryweather 
tearfully, “‘I can’t say no more. I’m but 
a poor, weak woman, and I love him in 
spite of all.” 

“* Bye-bye,” said Mr. Bell, with a fine 
affectation of indifference. ‘ Mind the 
mat.” 

Mr. Bell, after a sleepless night, rose 
early and succeeded in finding work at an 
engineer's in Canning Town. The long 
sea-voyage had aided the change in his 
features by tanning his complexion, and 
when at the shop he met a man with whom 
he had once worked in Rotherhithe, and 
this man, so far from recognising, gave 
him a history of old acquaintances whom 
he called “‘softs”—a gallery of foolish 
gentlemen in which Mr. Bell was at once 
hurt and gratified to find that he himself 
figured—then he no longer feared detec- 
tion. After work he went home and 
washed and apparelled himself with care, 
and slipped away quietly without another 
encounter with his landlady, who, however, 
put her head out of the first-floor window 
and called after him. 


landlady in an 
him have it 
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“’Ound !” screamed the landlady. 

At the Climax Tea-Rooms he took 
his seat near to the door, jerking his head 
carelessly in acknowledgment of his wife’s 
business-like smile. He ordered tea and 
a poached egg from the head assistant, 
noting the while furtively that his wife 
behind the counter was watching them 
both. 

‘Nice row! got intoover you,” whispered 
Caroline, as she brought the metal 
teapot. ‘Don’t look at her, or else 
she ll think we’re talking about her, you 
see.” 

“What ’s the troubie now ?” 

“Oh!” said the young woman confi- 
dentially, ‘it was all about last evenin’. 
After you was gone, you see, I’appened to 
say in course of conversation, you see, what 
a nice face you had, and Don’t you go 
getting conceited, mind!” 

“T’ll take care,” promised Mr. Bell, 
interested. ‘‘Go on!” 

** And so I was talking about you, you 
see, and quite by chance, I remarked that 
if you come in again, you see, I should set 
my cap at you.” 

** Very ‘armless remark.” 

“Upon which,” whispered Caroline 
tragically, ‘‘upon which she flies into a 
passion, you see—calls me everything but 
a lady. 1 answers back, you see, and end 
of it all was I give her a week’s notice, 
you see.” 

“I’m sorry there’s been this upset,” 
said Mr. Bell with a gratified air, “‘ all on 
my account.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” said Caroline 
lightly. ‘“‘Plenty of places open for a 
good worker like me.” 

“Do you mind doing me a great favour 
and earning at the same time a pair of 
kid gloves ?” 

“* Seven and a half,” remarked Caroline, 
beaming. 

“* Mind talking to me in rather a friendly 
way while I’m ’ere this evening ?” 

“* Give her the needle, won’t it ?” said 
the girl sportively. 

“‘That’s what I mean,” said Mr. Bell. 
“It'll learn her a lesson.” 

“‘ Keroline,” called her mistress sharply, 
“come ’ere this minute.” 
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Caroline obeyed, but soon found an 
opportunity to make her way again in the 
direction of the doorway, where she gave 
Mr. Bell two violets to place in the button- 
hole of his coat, and made several remarks 
in a tone of voice that managed to reach 
the burning, indignant ears of young Mrs. 
Bell. Such as: “‘ Oh, you are a tease!” 
and “If you say I'm nice-lookin’ again I 
shall slap your face!” and “I expect 
you ’ve said all that to a lot of gels before,” 
and other phrases of similar import. 
When Mrs. Bell could endure this no 
longer she came from behind the counter 
and ordered Caroline to take her place, 
saying that she herself would look after the 
tables. 

“* Good evening, Ma’am,” said Mr. Bell. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Bell, “‘ good evening.” 

“‘ Been a nice, bright day.” 

“Thought it seemed rather miserable.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Bell, under 
cover of an evening paper, reached out 
and touched her hand. She did not 
reprove him, and he pressed her hand; 
whereupon she seemed to realise the 
situation, and moved it away quickly. 

“‘ Busy, Louiser ?” 

“Are you comfortable where you’re 
lodging ?” she asked sharply. 

Mr. Bell drank deeply from his thick 
cup before answering. 

*“*I don’t think,” he said, “I do not 
think, that I knew what comfort was before 
I went there. I’m waited on hand and 
foot; the landlady couldn’t be more 
attentive if I was one of the family. I 
think I’m very fortunate in ’aving hit on 
such a ’appy ’ome.” 

“Ts she young ?” 

“Depends on what you call young,” said 
Mr. Bell evasively. ‘ Anyhow, I promised 
her I wouldn’t be late back this evening; 
so, with your permission, Ma’am, I ’ll 
pay up and take my departure. Will you 
call the good-looking gel that waited 
on me?” 

“No!” said young Mrs. Bell. 
needn’t pay for what you’ve had.” 

“Pardon me,” he replied with laborious 
politeness, ‘‘I prefer to pay as I go. 
There ’s sixpence ; and that’ll be a penny 
for Caroline.” 


“You 


QQ 
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“If you don’t take it up at once,” she 
said heatedly, “1’ll throw it out into the 
road.” 

‘“‘ That’s your look-out, Ma’am. Where 
did I put my hat ?” 

“You needn’t be in such a hurry,” 
urged Mrs. Bell, fingering her pinafore- 
bands nervously. ‘I’ve been thinking 
that I could afford to pay back that money 
soon, and so, if you returned to England 
in a few years’ time e 

“‘ My landlady’s waiting.” 

“‘ Let her wait,” cried the young woman. 
* What right’s she got to expect you to 
be at her beck and call? Why don’t you 
be independent ?” 

*“* How can 1?” asked Mr. Bell, “ when 
I’m dead ?” 

She moved her slippered foot agitatedly 
on the floor and bit her lips. Mr. Bell 
found his hat and rose. She glanced at 
him, but he preserved his stolid expression 
and commenced to hum a sea-song. From 
outside the swing-doors there came the 
sibilant whisper of women’s voices, 
changing to louder tones as the two doors 
pressed open. Large Mrs. Merryweather 
entered first and looked around in a short- 
sighted manner, as she fumbled with her 
spectacle-case. 

“My ’usband ’ere ?” she asked loudly. 

‘*Your husband,” replied Mrs. Bell, “is 
not here.” 

‘A lie!” exclaimed Mr. Bell’s landlady, 
following in; “nothing more nor less 
than a low lie. There he stands, 
a-shrinking and a-cowering like the ’ound 
he is!” 

“IT ain’t a-shrinking,” declared Mr. 
Bell valiantly, ‘‘and I ain’t a-cowerin’.” 

“‘Merryweather!” said the large lady, 
“‘one last appeal I make to you. Before 
I call upon the lor to help me, give in to 
the promptings of the heart and return to 
your ome. If it’s a hot supper you want, 
you shall ’ave it. If it’s your pipe you 
want, you can smoke it now all over the 
’ouse. If ever I was ’arsh with you in the 
old days, we’ll let bygones be bygones, 
and begin afresh.” 

**You’ll excuse me,” said Mrs. Bell, 
trembling, ‘“‘ but will you kindly let me 
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know what you ’re jolly well talking 
about ?” 

“Come ’ere,” said the landlady to Mrs. 
Bell privately. ‘‘1I’ll explain it all in two 
words.” 

“ Don’t _you interfere.” 

“It’s a case,” persisted the landlady, 
‘‘of man and wife meeting after what you 
may term years of absence, him being 
seeposed to be dead, and her thinkin’ she 
was a widow. And it’s me that’s brought 
em together.” 

“Do you mean,” said Mrs. Bell, pushing 
the old landlady aside, ‘‘ to look me in the 
face and tell me that this is your ’usband ?” 

“Isn’t his name Merryweather ?” in- 
quired the large lady. 

“Never you mind what his name is. 
You put on your glasses” —here Mrs. 
Bell with a trembling hand turned up the 
gas until it whistled madly—‘ and look at 
him well, and then tell me the truth—if 
you can,” she added. 

‘J had them in me bag last night,” said 
Mrs. Merryweather as she fixed her spec- 
tacles, ‘‘only they’d got underneath the 
bottle.” Mr. Bell put on the serious air 
of a man about to be photographed. 
**Now let’s see.” 

“This ’ll prove it,” said the landlady 
with confidence. ‘‘This is the last act, 
this is.” 

“Mrs. What-is - it!” 
Merryweather feebly. 

“Yes, deer!” 

“ There’s some ’orrid error. 
my ’usband at all.” 

“‘ Nonsense !”’ said the landlady. ‘‘Take 
another look.” 

“*T don’t want to take no more looks,” 
said the large lady tearfully. ‘‘ My dream 
of joy is o'er. Take me away, take 
me away! How far is it to the Eastern 
Hotel ?” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Bell to the land- 
lady, ‘“‘ ow, perhaps, you’re satisfied, 
Ma’am !” 

“‘ Far from it,” declared the exasperated 
old woman as she piloted her charge to 
the door. ‘Far from it, Ma’am. He 
may chuckle and he may sneer and 
he may crow, but he’s somebody’s 


exclaimed Mrs. 


This ain’t 
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*usband, and I don’t spare trouble, breath, 
nor time until I find out whose.” 

“I must be getting along,” said Mr. 
Bell. 

‘““Wait a bit, Robert,’ commanded 
young Mrs. Bell. “Before you two 
ladies go on to the public-’ouse to have 
your E 

“* Medicine,” 
weather. 

“Allow me to inform 


moaned Mrs. Merry- 


you that this 


oe : 
ay & “elt; 
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gentleman is my ’usband; and that any- 
body that goes interferin’ with him has got 
me to reckon with.” 

‘Jest my luck,” said the old landlady 
gloomily as she went out. “I’m always 
losing lodgers.” 

“And I s’pose I’d better move along 
?ome, Louiser,” remarked Mr. Bell when 
the two ladies had gone. 

**Don’t be so foolish,” said Mrs. Bell, 
patting his cheek. ‘“‘ You’re at ’ome now.” 


“* Allow me to inform you that this gentleman is my ’usband.” 














THE LLOYDS. 


M ISS FLORENCE LLOYD is 

undoubtedly the most real-look- 
ing boy on our stage now.that Miss May 
Yohe has buried herself in Burke’s Peerage. 
That was very apparent when at Christmas 
she figured as principal boy at the Garrick. 
Her sister Violet has made a place for 


herself at the Gaiety, Miss Ellaline Terriss 


Photo, by Hana. 
MISS FLORENCE LLOYD AS A GIRL, 


having transferred herself elsewhere. The 
pair are no relation to the Sisters Lloyd of 
music-hall fame (though they are sisters 
with a little “‘s”). The fact that they are 
the cousins of Lydia Thompson and Violet 
Cameron alone indicates their instinct for 
acting. Violet learned her art as a child 
with the Kendals, but it was not till she 
toured America and Canada in “The 
Geisha” that she made her name. She 
appeared last year in “The Topsy-Turvy 
Hotel,” and became a Gaiety favourite. 
588 


Florence made her hit in ‘The J.P.,” in 
which she showed us that she is equally at 
home in trousers and trimmings. Her 
merry smile alone puts an audience in 
rare good-humour. 


A RETURN TO THE GAIETY. 


Mr. E. J. Lonnen, who has returned to 
the Gaiety after many years’ absence, is a 


Photo. by Laniado and Bell. 
MISS VIOLET LLOYD. 


very old play-actor, though his years are 
but seven-and-thirty, for he appeared first 
on the stage as a two-year-old in a company 
captained by his father, William Champion. 
But he began in earnest just twenty-one 
years ago in Charles Dillon’s comedy 
troupe. After that he had a series of 
curious experiences with his father and 
mother, who practised the “ fit-up” busi- 
ness—that is to say, they stayed two days 
at a pitch and then shifted their tent 
twenty miles farther on. He found his 
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métier, however, when he appeared in 
** Falka,” at the Avenue, fifteen years ago, 
after which he joined the Gaiety, where 
he became famous by singing “ Killaloe” 
and other similar rollicking ditties. 


MR. MACKINDER. 
Once more he is at the Gaiety, where the 
disappearance of Mr. Seymour Hicks 
makes way for 
him. He was 
originally an 
electrical 
engineer, made 
money in the 
country with the 
fascinating 
‘* Water Babes,” 
and fame on the 
stage as a first- 
rate dancer and 
singer at the 
Gaiety. He has 
the lightest foot 
and the merriest 
way of singing a 
good song. His 
wife, Gracie 
Leigh, has 
played with him 
a good deal 
recently. 

a 
MARIE 

TEMPEST’S 

SUCCESSOR. 
A tempest in a 
tea-cup—over a 
question of cos- 
tume ; and Miss 
Florence Col- 
lingbourn has at 
a bound stepped into the leading lady’s 
shoes at Daly’s, where she adds very 
much to the strength of “San Toy.” 
She is, as she looks, very young. Play- 
goers did not recognise her charm 
till she came on in “ The Topsy-Turvy 
Hotel,” where she sang a delightful duet 
with Mr. Maurice Farkoa. Then Mr. 
Edwardes, who had lent her, took her 
back, and’ she appeared in the revival 
of “A Gaiety Girl.” She has a pretty 
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voice, and a pretty wit, and a pretty 
face—a rare combination. Hence her 
instant success. 
ERIC LEWIS AS LOUIS VII. 

The circumstances of his appearing as 
the mythical King of Arcacia were alto- 
gether appropriate, not merely on account 
of the names (Lewis and Louis), nor 
of the theatre 
(the Court), but 
also because 
few other actors 
could have lent 
such a touch of 
airy lightness to 
his fabulous and 
fussy Royal 
Highness. He 
was an “enter- 
tainer” before 
he stormed the 
stage as he did 
in a comic opera 
at the Hay- 
market in 1881. 
Since then his 
light touch has 
proved + invalu- 
able at many a 
theatre—the 
Savoy, the 
Royalty (with 
Willie Edouin), 
the Vaudeville, 
the Comedy (Mr. 
‘Hawtrey be- 
lieves in him), 
the Gaiety (his 
Duke of Duff- 
shire was excel- 
lent), and Daly’s 
(you remember his Sir Lewis Grey).-* He 
made his first appearance at the Court 
Theatre when Mrs. John Wood inaugurated 
her management there in September 1888. 
He has some curious mannerisms—notably 
a unique and pretty way of pronouncing 
the language, and a delicate turn of the 
right wrist. Refinement is the note of 
whatever he does. He treasures a certain 
ring, which he believes has brought him 
luck. 


Photo. by Hana. 
MISS FLORENCE LLOYD AS A BOY. 
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JESSIE MACKAYE. 
I have dealt with Miss Jessie “Mackaye 
before now; but I cannot resist the 
temptation to give her portrait again in 


Photo. by Downey. 
ERIC LEWIS AS LOUIS VII. 


“‘The Mystical Miss,” which followed 
“The Belle of New York” at the Shaftes- 
bury, for she is a welcome addition to the 
ranks of those who amuse us. Has she 
ever a dull hour? You would not think 
so if you saw her on the stage—jaunty, 
jolly, jesting, intensely interested in her 
work, with two sparkling eyes, that ‘‘ speak 
for her,” as Vivien’s did to poor old 
Merlin. Yet yesterday she was a little gir] 
in a demure American convent 


BOY OR GIRL—AS YOU WILL. 

When Mr. Arthur Collins stepped in front 
of the curtain at Drury Lane on Boxing 
Night and announced that a severe cold 
prevented Miss Nellie Stewart’s appearing 
as Jack (who climbed the Beanstalk), the 
audience felt as dismal as the fog outside. 
But they very quickly regained their spirits 
when Miss Mollie Lowell, who was down 
to play Marjorie (in petticoats), bounced 
on to the stage in Jack’s fleshings, and 
demonstrated that she can be as bright a 
principal boy as a girl. Her success that 
night was typical of her career, for she 
made a hit the moment she first faced 
the London footlights as maid-of-honour 
to. Princess Petula in “Her Royal 
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Highness,” at the Vaudeville Theatre on 
Sept. 3, 1898. Tillthen, the provinces had 
claimed her—first, the Carl Rosa Company, 
and then Mr. George Edwardes’ troupes in 
“The Geisha” and ‘‘A Greek Slave.” 
Two years ago she was principal girl in 
Mr. Wyndham’s pantomime at Edinburgh. 
Drury Lane, the goal of all pantomimists, 
was bound to come; and it came soon. 
Miss Lowell, who is very handsome, was 
born in Newcastle-on-Tyne, but she comes 
of Irish folk—which accounts for her 
vivacity and vigour. She sings well, and 
has a real sense of elocution. 


DRURY LANE’S PRINCIPAL BOY. 
Free trade is the inalienable practice of 
the Londor stage; and Miss Nellie 
Stewart, the principal boy at the Lane 


Photo. by Pach, New York, 
JESSIE MACKAYE AS KATRINKA. 
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. by Ellis and Walery. 


MISS MOLLIE LOWELL OF DRURY LANE. 
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this year, again is the proof of it. Like 
Miss Pattie Browne, she is an Australian. 
Her father was a theatre-manager in Mel- 
bourne, and she has been familiar with 
the footlights all her life. Some years ago 
she came to town to support Mr. Arthur 
Roberts. Then she returned home, but 


MR. JAMES WELCH. 


London missed her, and so she returned to 
play in “‘ The Scarlet Feather,” put on by 
her friends Messrs. Musgrove and William- 
son, at the Shaftesbury, which proved such 
a gold-mine to them with the enormous 
run of ‘The Belle” (April 1898 to Dec. 
1899). Miss Stewart is a keen first- 
nighter when she is “ resting.” She some- 


times takes a run home to her beloved 
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Australia, where she is a persona gratissima 
among playgoing folk. 


THE SNOW MAN. 
Mr. James Welch, who impersonated the 
Snow Man at the Lyceum, has made 
remarkable progress as an actor—because 
he has got brains. 
Born in Liverpool 
(like his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Le Gallienne) 
in 1865, he was in- 
troduced to the stage 
(of the Globe 
Theatre) by Mr. 
Wilson Barrett in 
1887. He has been 
a very hard worker, 
and has slowly made 
his mark, improving 
with almost every new 
play. His sense of 
comedy has a fine 
touch of pathos in it 
at all times; and his 


make-ups are always 
admirable—witness his 
ostler in ‘‘ Rosemary” 
and his old gentleman 


in ‘The Dovecot.” 
He recently went to 
America on a_busi- 
ness mission for Mr. 
George Edwardes. He 
is keen on cricket; 
and lives in Gray’s 
Inn. His wife (who 
is very pretty) is to 
be seen at most first 
nights. 
AS 
Ste. ey ae. By an unfortunate 
omission the coloured 
picture of Mrs. Brown Potter which we 
published as a Supplement to our Christ- 
mas Number was credited to the London 
Stereoscopic Company instead of to 
Madame Lallie Garet Charles, of Titchfield 
Street. The photograph was the work 
of Madame Garet-Charles, the colouring 
alone being due to the London Stereo- 
scopic Company. 
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Thoto. by Ellis aud Walery. 
NELLIE STEWART, DRURY LANE’S PRINCIPAL BOY. 








HE extravagances of fashion are 
immortal—from the days of the 
Lady of Banbury Cross, who had bells on 


Photo. by Hall, New York. 
AN “‘ EAR’’-RINGED HAND. 


her toes, to the lady whose hand is shown 
here. She is called Titenia, and is (of 
course) an American. Her left hand 
finger-nails are pierced, and from each 
dangles a diamond. ‘Titenia is a dancer, 
and, of course, her hand simply glistens 
when she raises it in the glare of the 
electric-light. 


Kettle Point, Lake Huron, Ontario, is 
so called because it is surrounded by stones 
that look like inverted kettles. These 
stones, which vary from three inches to 
three or four feet in diameter, are formed 
of brown crystalline carbonate of lime, 
which is confusedly aggregated in the 
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centre and sometimes becomes blended. 
Around this are arranged slender pris- 
matic crystals, which extend from the 
nucleus to the circumference, the whole 
having a radiated columnar structure. 


On a recent occasion I dealt in these 
pages with the ancient art of the silhouette. 
Quite lately there has been a ‘revival of 
the art in a modernised form. Mr. Leslie 
Wilson has done some very clever work 
of this kind, imposing black silhouetted 
figures against a coloured background. 
Caran d’Ache has developed something of 
the same sort, notably in his illustrations 
to the sketch of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, which Miss Wolseley, the Com- 
mander-in-Chiet’s daughter, wrote.’ Last 
of all, a young English artist, Miss Ruby 
Williams, has tried her hand in a curious 
form of silhouette illustrated here. It 
relies for its effects on its attempt to 
differentiate the shadows in the white 
figures, and is likely to become popular. 


THE LATEST FORM OF SILHOUETTE 
BY MISS RUBY WILLIAMS. 











met him first in the 
Fulham Road, 
striding proudly 
along in a red turban, 
a blue Zouave jacket, 
loose trousers, and a 
pair of common 
elastic-side boots 
with most prominent 
tags. A small crowd 
of little boys was 
following. ‘“ He’sa 
Turk,” they informed 
one another; the 
humorist of the party 
added, ‘‘’Ere comes 
his Majesty the 
Shah!” But a 
policeman dispersed 
the throng, and the 
dark, picturesque 
figure disappeared 
from my eyes in the 
murky atmosphere, 
leaving a very vivid 
impression on my 
mind, and the 
suggestion of two 
possible pictures. 

A few weeks later 
I moved into one of 
the studios which 
cluster like rabbit- 
warrens 
Kensington. 
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CHAPTER I. 
WAS never certain where Mustapha 
came from, but I fancy it was either 
from.the coast of Morocco or Algiers. I 





in picture - producing South 
Mine had been lately occu- 
pied by a foreign artist, who, I learnt, 
had left suddenly without paying his rent, 
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Striding proudly along in a red turban, a 
blue Zouave jacket, and loose trousers. 
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an evasion of duty offering distinct tempt- 

ations in these days of over-production and 

debased taste on the part of art patrons. 
My bed-room was in an adjoining street, 


and on the second 
morning of my 
tenancy, about ten 
o'clock, on opening 
my studio - door, I 
discovered the 
Oriental personage 
whom I had passed 
recently in the 
Fulham Road quietly 
stretched on the 
floor asleep. , 
The chill March 
sunshine streamed 
over him, lighting up 
his gaunt face and 
weather-stained 
finery, from which 
the former splendour 
had departed. 
Suddenly, under 
the weight of my 
inquiring gaze, he 
awoke, and, glancing 
up with a mild in- 
scrutable eye, whose 
meaning I could not 
read, he rose to his. 
feet and greeted me 
with a dignified 
salaam, as though 


welcoming a guest 
to his own tents. 
“Well, Sir,” said I, ‘“‘ who are you?” 
But he was unable to inform me. 

“No talkee English ?” 

He shook his head. 
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“‘ Parlez-vous Frangais ?” I inquired. 

He denied the accomplishment with a 
tranquil sign. 

Here my linguistic capabilities failed 
me, and so we continued to look at each 
other in quest of a vehicle for the exchange 
of information. His intelligence first 
broke the barrier. Looking round at the 
canvases on the wall, and taking up a long 
brush from the table, he waved it after the 
manner of a painter. and then, pointing to 
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I discovered the Oriental personage quietly 
stretched on the floor. 


his own face, smiled, showing a glorious 
set of white teeth. 

‘“* You want me to paint you ?” 

J think he understood me this time. 
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Finally, a prolonged course of experi- 
mental signalling conveyed the inform- 
ation that he had found his way in by the 
door in the usual manner. 

The unexpected always fascinates me 
more than past disappointments should 
permit. I began to hope that I was on 
the fringe of a real mystery. 

The little settlement of squatting artist- 
folk possesses a common doorkeeper—at 
that moment a fresh arrival, known by the 
pun-suggesting name of Pantin. This 
guardian of the precincts cleared up first 
part of the problem. 

“The Turk” had presented himself at 
the studios and induced Pantin to believe 
that I desired the strange visitor to occupy 
my studio for the night. t 

“I guessed he was one o’ these poor 
model fellers, so I let im in with my key.” 

‘But why did he select my studio ?” 

** Might ’a been a friend o’ the foreign 
gent who forgot to pay the rent,” he 
suggested. 

Further inquiry proved this to be true. 
The foreign artist had imported Mustapha, 
but, in the vicissitudes of a _ troubled 
career, lost him either accidentally or 
purposely. Abandoned at Charing Cross 
Station, knowing no one and no English, 
after devious wanderings, instinct had 
brought him back to the Fulham studio. 

Mustapha was of the build, colouring, 
and size of the attendants who give dignity 
to the suite of Eastern potentates on 
Western visits. 

But what on earth was I to do with 
him ? 

After the porter, at my request, had 
given him some _ breakfast, Mustapha 
returned and sat down on my floor in the 
warmth of the stove, watching me with an 
air of proprietorship. Evidently he had 
decided to adopt me. The silent presence 
of the long-limbed Moor grew irksome. 
Occasionally he cleared his throat and 
spat on the floor with the untutored 
frankness of incomplete civilisation, other- 
wise he watched me struggling with a 
“black and white ” drawing like a benevo- 
lent Sphinx, heedless of the flight of time 
and the flutter and stir of contemporary 
existence. 
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Thus Mustapha took up his residence 
among us, and in due course came to be 
known as “The Moor of the Fulham 
Studios,” to distinguish him from the 
Moor of Tragedy, Othello, whom, we 
decided, he resembled. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mustapha had hit upon the only Western 
profession for which he was suited. A 
dark, picturesque, Sphinx-eyed person, 
his face entered, I think, into most of the 
Eastern pictures painted during the brief 
period of his success. He appeared on 
the walls of the same Academy as “‘One of 
the Magi,” in scenes from “ Othello” as 
a Janissary, as the principal figure in 
Topper’s “Flight into Egypt”; while I 
painted him as “ Ben Hassan” and “‘ The 
Arab by his Well,” both of which the 
Royal Academy were stupid enough to 
reject for works of quite minor import- 
ance. 

Between us at the “‘ Fulham Studios” 
we set Mustapha up in business. At first 
he slept rent free in a loft “on the 
premises.” In return, he occasionally 
discharged Pantin’s duties as a janitor. 
Gradually he picked up a little English of 
a somewhat childish type, thanks princi- 
pally to the infantile language we employed 
in conversing with him, under the impres- 
sion we were more easily intelligible. 

Soon his “ All right, Saire,” became a 
familiar and cheerful sound about the 
long, draughty passages intersecting the 
clustering painting-sheds. Ere long, 
Mustapha’s popularity as a model in- 
creased. His almost superhuman capacity 
for motionless quiescence in cramped 
positions made him invaluable as a sitter 
to elementary “‘life-classes.” This quality 
led him to the Academy schools, thence to 
the patronage of famous R.A.s, and the 
“Fulhams” saw him only occasionally. 
He even adopted Western clothing when 
“‘off duty,” when he became an insig- 
nificant, ungainly dark-complexioned man 
in consequence. 

But although Mustapha prospered he 
did not forget old friends, and I think my 
poor studio was his favourite resort, in 
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spite of counter-attractions and wealthier 
employers. 

But with growing prosperity new ambi- 
tions took possession of our model. 


1 met him walking arm-in-arm with a stalwart 


young woman. 


One Sunday I met him walking arm-in- 
arm with a stalwart young woman in a big 
feathered hat and a red plush mantle. 


They were an incongruous pair, and 
the passers-by turned to stare after them, 
while I wondered what strange fatality 
had brought together these remote human 
atoms, whose orbits ought never to have 
crossed. 

**T saw you on Sunday, Mustapha,” said 
I, when we next met. ‘“ You were with a 
young woman.” 

“Sally,” said he smiling. 
Sally walk on Sunday.” 

** Who is she?” 


“Me and 
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“Sally flower - girl,” he explained. 
“Sally pretty girl. Sally mally me. I 
want wife like oder men.” 

‘*But you are a Mohammedan, and 
Sally should be a Christian.” 

“Me never mind. Me good man; 
Sally good girl. Makee lots money, sell 
flowers.” 

* Aren’t you afraid of the experiment ?” 

But he missed my meaning. 

“Sally and you fight ?” I said, relapsing 
to baby talk. 

He shook his head. 

“* Sally beat you ?” 

“« Nebber.” 

** You beat Sally ?” 

“No, no! Sally good.” 

Mustapha’s strange courtship became a 
subject of much interest at the studios. 
‘“‘He’ll have to smother her,” we said, 
“*to keep up his character.” 

But the marriage which Mustapha had 
assured us was imminent did not take 
place. Some obstacle which did not meet 


the.casual eye delayed it. 
“Sally not quite ready ?” I asked, when 


I next saw him. | 

““Save more money; buy nice t’ings,” 
said Mustapha, in explanation. 

He was then sitting to me for ‘‘ The 
Arab at the Well.” The glossy dark- 
blooded content which had glowed in his 
tawny cheek had become less vivid. His 
power of absolute quiescence had also 
diminished under the spur of .a restless 
thought. But he assured me that he was 
“‘ Quite nicely, t’ank you, Sir,” so I let the 
faint change pass without notice. 

A few days later 1 happened to pass the 
Metropolitan station before whose doors 
Sally sold flowers. 

She was sitting before a basket of wall- 
flowers, lilac, and large purple tulips in the 
warm sun of the May afternoon. Standing 
in the throng, waiting for the two lines of 
omnibuses, unobserved, I watched Sally. 
No doubt her tousled fair fringe, large 
expressionless blue eyes, and fat pink 
cheeks had charms for Mustapha. With 
draperies and other accessories Sally would 
have made quite a suitable model for “‘ The 
Light of the Harem” or “‘ Zuleika before 
the Sultan.” But what strange perversity 
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of taste could have induced her to accept 
Mustapha as a prospective husband ? 
Sally lolled, with her back against the 
wall, lazily enjoying the sunshine, taking 
apparently a secondary interest in her 
business, when suddenly a look of eager- 
ness came into her face, and, following her 
glance I perceived a short, thick-set, young 
labouring man approaching. 

“ Hullo, Bill ?” she said. 

“Well, Sal, ole girl,” he asked, 
‘“’ow’s Blackie? Seen him to-day?” 

‘Jus’ you leave Mustie alone,” she 
answered. ‘‘ He never did you no ’arm.” 

“‘T ain’t so sure o’ that. It’s a rum go, 
your taking up with a black, anyway.” 

“Go along. He ain’t black.” 

“Not so black as your boots,” retorted 
the young man. 

“‘He’s very well be’aved an’ steady,” 
retorted Sally. ‘‘ Don’t ’ave to fetch ’im 
out o’ public-houses. He wouldn’t beat a 
pore woman.” 

‘*There’s no need o’ that in Blackie’s 
country. You'll find ’e’s got two or three 
other wives at ’ome, my girl,” said the 
young man satirically, “like the Shah o’ 
Persia or the Sultan o’ Turkey. Mustie’ll 
take yer back to his ome and shut yer up 
with the others in a sort o’ cage, as a third 
wife, where you won’t even be allowed to 
see so much as a missionary.” 

“Go along, ’e’asn’t got another wife.” 

**°E’s a dozen for what you know.” 

The disputants had grown somewhat 
red and excited, and their voices were 
rising menacingly, when, at this unfor- 
tunate moment, Mustapha, in an ill-fitting 
suit of blue serge and an unbecoming hard 
round hat, appeared. 

“Wot d’you think Bill’s been sayin’ 
about you?” cried Sally. “’E says you’ve 
two or three wives at ome in your own 
country already.” 

Mustapha for a moment looked bewild- 
ered, scarcely grasping the meaning of the 
charge. 

** So you’ave, mate,” said Bill insolently, 
“‘an’ a dozen o’ little black kids, too, I'll 
be bound. You’re marrying into a nice 
fam’ly, Sal, my gal. Jes’ take my tip an’ 
‘ave nothing to do with the choc’late 
bloke.” 
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But Mustapha understood this insult, 
and his eyes looked wicked. 

“Me no choc’late bloke,” he said, in 
an odd guttural voice. 

““Now, then, Mustie, don’t let’s ’ave a 
row,” said Sally. ‘‘ Never you mind what 
Bill says.” 

*“T’ve jes’ been telling Sal ’ow you’re 
agoin’ to lock her up in a ’arum with the 
other ladies,” said 
Bill. 

‘** Bad man tell 
[something ]lie!” 
said Mustapha, 
using an ugly 
epithet from the 
vocabulary of the 
street. 

“ D’yer call me 
a neare” 
cried the now 
enraged Bill. 

“Fig, dog, 
thief, and 
liar!” cried 
Mustapha, his lips 


curling up like an 
angry dog’s. 


And then, in 
presence of the 
gathering crowd, 
the two men 
sprang at one 
another. Mus- 
tapha’s  sinewy 
brown fingers 
tried to clutch 
Bill’s brawny 
throat, but Bill’s 
big fist struck him 
full in the face and 
staggered him. 

Sally and I tried to separate them, but 
they were too strong for us, and flew at 
each other in reckless savagery. Bill’s 
fist rained blow after blow on Mustapha’s 
head and face. 

“*Leave ’em alone,” cried the excited 
crowd, enjoying the fight, as we tried to 
stop them. “ Buck up, Blackie, let ’im 
’ave it. My! there’s one for his knob.” 

But at last I flung my arms round my 
model, and Sal seized Bill in her embrace, 


A thin stream of blood tricklea from his nostrils. 
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and a policeman, forcing his way through 
the crowd, restored outward peace. 

Bill had no desire to proceed to the 
station, and Mustapha had lost the power 
of English speech in the storm of passion 
that had swept over him. The constable 
placed a big body between the combatants 
and said, ‘‘ Now, then, no more o’ this, or 
you ’ll both be locked up.” 

I led Musta- 
pha away in one 
‘direction, whilst 
Bill disappeared 
with somealacrity 
in the other. 

“I gave the 
black bloke ‘ wot 
for,’” said he as 
he departed ; but 
Mustapha said 
nothing. His 
eyes were fixed 
strangely, and a 
thin stream of 
blood trickled 
from his nostrils. 

I gave him my 
handkerchief, and 
then he _ spoke, 
softly and simply: 

“Ver good; 
den I kill Bill.” 

** Nonsense !” 
said I. 

“Oh, yes,” he 
returned. “Bill 
box me: I kill 
Bill.” 

But Mustapha 
had been so 
gentle a_ being 
since I had 
known him that I regarded his threat 
merely as a mode of relieving his feelings ; 
and having an engagement, I left him. 

A few hours later, just as I was locking 
up my studio, I heard an excited female 
voice clamouring for me in the long 
corridor. 

It was Sally. 

“Oh, Sir—please, Sir!” she exclaimed, 
““Mustie has taken a knife to do for 
Bill.” 
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The woman was in an almost hysterical 
state of alarm. She knew Bill’s address, 
and we took a cab and drove to a little 
street in Chelsea, haunted by the smell of 
fried fish, to warn him. 

We found the door open and a child 
































| of five sitting in the twilight on the dirty 
step. Bill, he told us, was upstairs in the 
top back bed-room. 
We hurried up. His door was locked. 
I looked through the keyhole. In the 
gloom I could see a dark figure lying on 
the ground. Terror clutched my heart. 
“‘He’s lying on the floor,” I said. 
, ’EIp, ’elp, p’lice!” screamed Sally. 
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Bill was lying dead, stabbed to the heart. 
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Then the landlord, who had a duplicate 
key, arrived. 

We entered. 

Bill was lying dead, but still warm, 
stabbed to the heart, in a great pool of 
blood. The room, which the woman’s 
shrieks filled with horror, 
smelt like the shambles. 

Two hours later Mus- 
tapha was arrested, 

“Yes,” he said, “ Bill 
box me: me kill Bill.” 

In his pocket they found 
the blood-stained clasp- 
knife. Mustapha was in 
due course sentenced to 
death; but the sentence 
was commuted to one of 
penal servitude for life. 

Poor Mustapha was sent 
to Dartmoor, where the 
bleak air brought on an 
attack of pneumonia, 
which proved fatal, and 
thus the most popular, 
amiable, and submissive 
convict died peacefully in 
the prison hospital —the 
chaplain said ‘‘as a true 
Christian,” but of this I 
have thy doubts. 

Poor Mustapha! All 
who knew him pitied him. 
He was an upright man, 
according to his lights, 
and would have made 
Sally a good husband. 

She married a “‘ pal” of 
Bill’s, who, as she says, 
“knocks her about when 
on the drink.” 

She still sells flowers 
outside the station. 
Sometimes I stay, and we 
chat of ‘‘ Mustie,” as she calls him. 

“«*F were a good chap,” she says, “‘ but 
’orrible revengeful, as is the nature 0’ 
blacks.” 

As for me, I shall'never have so interest 
ing a model again, and never one so grate- 
ful or kindly. For, in his way, Mustapha 
was a gentleman with a halo of Eastern 
romance still round his picturesque head. 















DO not disbelieve in ghosts, nor, on 

the other hand, do I believe in them; 
although I always endeavour to do the 
latter, on the principle that, as the 
improbable is generally the most likely 
to be true in things relating to this world, 
it may applyequally to those concerning 
the next. While not wholly under the 
thrall of superstition, I confess to a sym- 
pathy with presentiments and omens, a 
hankering after horse-shoes, and an 
interest, that is well under control, in 
the mysterious and inexplicable. 

And I simply revel in coincidences. 

It was a week before Christmas, and 
I had come to the last of a three- 
days shopping in town, which was to 
provide me with appropriate Christmas 
presents for everyone, from my husband 
down to the gardener’s and gamekeeper’s 
youngest children. We were to return to 
Uplands on the following day, and the 
day after that our visitors were to arrive. 
It would be our first large Christmas 
house-party since our marriage, and I 
had made up my mind it should be a 
success. Uplands was noted in the 
county for its hospitality, and I did not 
want the new Lady Wytcherley to spoil 
the records of her predecessors. 

**Don’t worry yourself, Nancy!” Frank 
said to me that morning, when I showed 
him my list and consulted him about some 
of my proposed purchases; “it will all 
come right, and if they don’t like it they 
can—do the other thing.” 

And with the callous light-heartedness 
of husbands, he went off gaily to his club, 
and left me to wrestle single-handed with 
the problems of presents and provisions. 

I had decided to take Bond Street and 
Regent Street first, finishing up with the 
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novelties of High Street, Kensington, and 
I had just emerged from Parkin’s with the 
proud satisfaction of having chosen some- 
thing beyond criticism for my mother-in- 
law, when I saw, a few yards off, a man 
whose figure was familiar to me. His back 
was towards me, and he was looking 
intently into a shop-window. ‘‘ Humphrey 
Carleton!” was my mental exclamation, 
and my impulse was to move towards him. 
I had reached his side, and some words of 
greeting were hovering on my lips, when 
he turned sharply and we met face to face. 
What could I have been thinking of ? The 
man was a total stranger, and the resem- 
blance to Humphrey was in my imagina- 
tion only. I recoiled in some slight 
confusion, and went on my way with the 
feeling that he was looking after me in 
amused surprise. This chance reminder 
of a friend who was seldom in my thoughts, 
and had been absent from my eyes for 
two years at least, set me thinking about 
him, and I recalled the unsatisfactory 
conclusion to my last meeting with 
Humphrey, and the blank that the cessation 
of our friendship.had left for some time in 
my life. My affection for him, though it 
did not reach the point which he desired, 
had been very true and tender, and I 
had grown accustomed to a companion- 
ship which to me was devoid of care or 
pain. 

“* Humphrey, can’t we be friends—still ?” 
I asked tearfully on that last day after the 
passionate avowal from him that had 
startled me and had failed to find a 
responsive echo in my heart. 

But he disregarded my outstretched 
hands, and turned to go. 

“I can’t do without you,” I continued. 
‘** T shall have no one to ride with, no one 
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to dance with, no one to argue with,” I 
ended, with an appealing smile. 

“It’s no good, Nancy,” Humphrey 
answered. ‘It’s pleasure to you, dear, 
but it’s death to me. I’ll come back 
when I can bear it better.” 

But the days grew to weeks, the weeks 
to months, and Humphrey never came ; 


** It’s no good, Nancy. I’ll come back 
when I can bear it better.” 


and so in time I learnt to do without him. 
I had heard of him once only from a 
fellow-barrister when on circuit, and I 
concluded that he was successful in his 
profession, and that the wound had healed. 
For aught I knew, he might by this time 
be as happily married as I was. 

The distraction of my thoughts from the 
business of the day did not absorb me for 
long; before I reached the end of Bond 
Street I was once more intent wholly on 
shopping, and when I met one of Frank’s 
married sisters, and she asked me to come 
and lunch with her in Piccadilly, I con- 
sented gaily, feeling that my labours 
were almost done. After lunch we strolled 
towards the Park, and she walked with me 
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almost as: far as the Albert Gate, where 
we parted. 

As I traversed the few yards that lay 
between me and the gate I had to pass a 
seat, on which a man was sitting in a 
dejected attitude, a forlorn and weary- 
looking creature, shabby and poor. His 
head was resting on his arm, which lay 
along the back of the seat, and I could 
only see the profile of his lips and chin. 

Something indescribable about his whole 
appearance arrested my attention and 
made me stop short, while I said to 
myself deliberately, ‘‘ This man, shabby 
and wretched-looking as he is, exactly 
resembles Humphrey Carleton; neverthe- 
less I will not let myself be carried away 
by a mistaken impulse again.” 

I approached him slowly and cautiously ; 
each step bringing more absolute con- 
viction to my heart. 

The set of the shoulders, the squareness 
of the resolute chin with its deep cleft, 
the wave of the dark, grey-flecked hair 
where it swept away from the ear, all these 


were Humphrey’s; and, indeed, the very 
attitude reminded me of him as I had last 
seen him. 

He was in trouble, no doubt—ill, per- 


haps. I could not pass him by—I must 
speak to him. 

“Humphrey,” I said softly, pausing 
beside him; and, receiving no answer, I 
gently touched his arm. The man started 
and sprang to his feet, looking about him 
in a bewildered, almost dazed manner. 

It was not Humphrey. 

The eyes were different, the whole 
features were different, now that I saw his 
full face. 

** What is it ?” he said roughly. 
the iF 

I felt the colour mounting into my 
cheeks ; I could hardly speak for vexation. 
A passer-by was loitering and staring. 

‘I beg your pardon,” I stammered ; 
‘“‘I—] thought you were a friend of mine.” 

The man’s expression changed to one of 
amazement ; but before he could answer I 
hurried on and turned out of the Park, 
looking eagerly for a hansom. 

“Surely,” I thought to myself, “ my 
brain must be going. There must be 
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something the matter with me. 
fool I am!” 

It was some minutes before I saw a 
hansom, and then two empty ones came 
towards me together, and | signalled one 
of them with my umbrella. 

They both drew up at the kerb, and | 
advanced to the one in front, and was pre- 
paring to step in, when a voice behind me, 
evidently addressing the second cabman, 
said : “‘The nearest post-office, and look 
sharp.” 

I stopped, transfixed with a sensation 
that was akin to terror. 

Either I had become a raving lunatic on 
the subject of Humphrey Carleton or the 
voice was his. 

It was quite mechanically, and with a 
sense of utter involition, if 
one may coin a word, that in 
reply to my cabman’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Where to ?” I said, ‘‘ The 
nearest post-office, and be quick, 
please.” 

The other hansom passed us 
as we turned, and kept just 
ahead of us till we reached 
Knightsbridge Post-office. Its 
occupant jumped out—a tall, 
dark man, of whom I caught an 
indistinct view, and hurried in. 

I hurried after him, without 
the vaguest idea of what I was 
going to do, or why. 

He was standing at one of the 
telegraph counters, consulting a 
Directory ; I could not even now 
see his face. 

I took the nearest vacant 
partition and began scribbling 
on a telegraph-form. 

In a moment, when he had 
finished with the Directory, I 
would ask him for it; then | 
should him, and lay. this 
phantom of a voice that was 
possessing me. 

As he closed the book I was 
at his side. ‘‘ Will you kindly pass it to 
me, please?” I said. 

He looked up. 

“‘Certainly,” he said, and handed it to 
me with ready politeness. 


What a 


see 
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Neither the voice nor the face was 
Humphrey’s! I carried the book back to 
my partition, and turned the pages over 
as though seeking for an address, but my 
mind was in reality entirely occupied with 
one thought: ‘What on earth is the 
matter with me—have I suddenly taken 
leave of my senses? And if not, what is 
the meaning of it all?” 

Suddenly, with a flash of inspiration, the 
solution of the problem occurred to me. 

I ran my finger down the list of Carletons 
in the Court column till I came to Carleton, 
Humphrey, 10, Main Court; and then I 
hesitated no longer. 

I would carry this thing through, and 
have an end to it of one kind or the other. 

I re-entered the hansom, and gave the 


His head was resting on his arm, and I could only see the 
profile of his lips and chin. 


direction, 10, Main Court, all with the 
same involuntary sensation of obedience 
to some unseen force. 

I wondered idly what Humphrey would 


think at my sudden appearance, and what 
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I should say to him in explanation, and 
I had still not made up my mind when 
I arrived at his chambers and demanded 
to know if he was in. 

To my dismay, the man who opened 
the door told me that Mr. Carleton had 
left there more than a year ago—and that 
he did not know his present address. 

I was moving away crestfallen and non- 
plussed, when a feminine voice called 
after me, ‘‘I did hear once as Mr. Carleton 
was living in Slade Street, Westminster, 
and was in very poor circumstances ; I| 
don’t know if you would like to try there, 
Ma’am.” 

“Can you tell me the 
asked, greatly relieved. 

‘‘T think it was 3,” she answered. And 


number?” I 


I told the cabman to drive me to 3, Slade 
Street. 

All thought of finishing my shopping 
had vanished from my mind ; my one desire 
was to find Humphrey and to learn for my- 
self whether there was any reason why his 
personality should obtrude itself upon me 


in this persistent and irritating fashion. 

There are some dingy by-streets in the 
purlieus of Westminster that are, to say 
the least of them, unattractive ; and it was 
in one of the dullest and dirtiest and 
poorest of these that my cab pulled up 
and landed me at the open door of 
3, Slade Street. 

Down a vista of narrow, dark passage 
I discovered the form of an untidy and 
dishevelled female, who, with her arms 
akimbo, surveyed me in suspicious silence. 

““Does Mr. Carleton live here, please ?” 
I asked timidly. ‘‘Can I see him ?” 

Her glance made me realise suddenly 
the incongruity of my appearance with the 
atmosphere of poverty into which I had 
penetrated—I felt ashamed of my velvet 
and furs. 

“Yes, he lives here,” she answered 
slowly ; ‘1 don’t know if he’s in or out.” 

‘“* Perhaps ” I began diffidently, but 
she cut me short. 

“You can go up if you like; third floor 
front,” she said brusquely, and turning 
her back, disappeared into a dark em- 
brasure, whence I was certain she emerged 
when I began my ascent of the stairs, and 
watched, and listened to me. 
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The horrible squalor of the house smote 
me to the heart as I went up, catching on 
my way glimpses of rooms where dirt and 
disorder reigned supreme and unchecked. 

My visit seemed suddenly a far greater 
intrusion, and I racked my brain to think 
of some good excuse to offer for my advent 
uninvited—unexpected. 

I could think of nothing till I reached 

the last flight, and then I remembered 
that Frank had been looking out for a man 
who would do some literary work for him 
at Uplands. 
_ We had unearthed just lately some 
curious old documents relating to the 
Wytcherley family and estates, and Frank 
wanted them deciphered, filed, and 
arranged in consecutive order under his 
own supervision by someone with sufficient 
education to do it capably, and with enough 
leisure to devote the necessary time to it. 

I could, perhaps, ask Humphrey to 
undertake the work. 

I knocked at the door of the third floor 
front, and getting no answer, walked in. 

The room was small and was rendered 
smaller by a semi-partition, shutting off 
the sleeping-part of it. 

The part I stood in was furnished by a 
strip of carpet, a bookcase, a chair, and a 
table, in the open drawer of which lay a 
small dark-blue bottle with an orange 
label. The bookcase was empty, and 
Humphrey used to love his books. There 
was no semblance of a fire in the dusty, 
unused grate, no sign of food anywhere. 
I read the whole story of failure and desti- 
tution in one swift glance round the bare, 
comfortless room. At the sound of my 
entrance someone moved and coughed 
behind the partition—such a_ hollow, 
dreary cough! And I said: ‘“ May I 
speak to you, Mr. Carleton ?” 

Ah, Humphrey! That we should have 
parted that day two years ago to meet like 
this ! 

He was dressed in an old shabby suit, 
that hung in folds on his stooping, emaci- 
ated figure; his face was grey, his hair 
was almost white. In his sunken eyes 
there burnt a fire of feverish despair, of 
sombre pain, of starvation. 

He tried to speak, but the surprise had 
been too much for him. 
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Neither the voice nor the face was Humphrey's ! 


We looked at each other in silence, 
while I steadied myself by grasping the 
back of the chair. Then I forced myself 
to break the spell that seemed to have 
fallen on us. 
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** Humphrey,” I said, “1 have come to 
ask a favour of you. Don’t refuse me!” 

“*Lady Wytcherley!” he replied; and 
then his voice broke. 

I couldn’t bear it any longer. I sat 
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down on the chair, bent my head upon 
the table, and burst into tears. 


I felt his hands trembling on my 


shoulders; and then he knelt at my side 
and begged me brokenly to stop. 

As I lifted my head I saw him glance 
at the open drawer, and he put out his 
hand to close it. 

But I intercepted him. 


I took out the 

















































































Z sat down on the chair, bent my head upon the table, 
and burst into tears. 


little phial, with its label, ‘‘ Poison,” and 
shut the drawer myself. 

And then I told him my errand. 

He would hear nothing of it at first; he 
was ill, broken down, he said, unfit to 
associate with me or my friends—finally, 
with a gesture more eloquent than any 
words, he indicated the barrier that stood 
between him and the society of his equals, 
a barrier as insurmountable as civilisation 
itself. 

Oh, the pitifulness of it! To think 
that Humphrey should be in rags, when | 
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had been wondering whether the twenty 
pounds in my pocket would finish out my 
Christmas presents satisfactorily without 
having to bother Frank for more! 

It was a long time before I could 
persuade him to do all I wished, but my 
tears gained the day at last, as a woman’s 
tears always should by right and privilege. 
We went away together after pacifying 
the landlady’s objections with 
the softening influence of a 
month’s rent, and by the 
time we reached Mount Street 
Humphrey was decently 
clothed and fed. 

“Hallo, Nancy!” said 
Frank; ‘‘ where have you been 
all this time? I thought I 
should have to hunt you out 
of Russell and Allen’s at 
closing-time.” 

“I’ve brought you a Christ- 
mas present, dear,” I said; 
“just the very man you have 
been wanting to entrust your 
precious documents to. Mr. 
Carleton is my oldest friend, 
and he is coming down with 
us to-morrow.” 
* * 
The documents are filed 
now, and Humphrey has 
gone back to his old quarters 
in Main Court, and, we hear, 
is working hard at a good 
case. 

Hetook both my hands once 
and held them, and he said to 
me, “Nancy, I wonder if 
you know what a wonderful 
thing it was, your finding me out that day. 
Everything had been going from bad to 
worse with me for some time, and I was 
at a very low ebb indeed. I had been 
thinking of you, dear, and wishing I could 
see you just once more, and—and it was 
touch-and-go with me, Nancy.” 

‘*I know,” I said; ‘‘ don’t let us speak 
of that room, Humphrey ; it gives me the 
It was a lucky chance for ail 
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creeps. 
of us.” 

But was it a chance, or a coincidence, 
or what ? 








HERE was a desperate crush at 
Baker Street; even a first-class 
ticket could not charm one to a seat in 
any of the statutory three compartments, 
so there was no help for the traveller but 
to assume his most cosmopolitan indiffer- 
ence to surroundings, and surrender him- 
self to the friendly hands of an official, 
who half pushed, half dragged his charge 
towards the only resort—the guard’s van. 
Even that haven of refuge was already 
crowded ; its single cheerless bench had 
long received its full complement, and the 
floor was occupied to the last available 
inch of standing-room. But better that 
than be ieft behind; besides, might there 
not be abundance of droll incident, or, at 
least, some quiet humour? So I endured, 
and became the last herring in the barrel. 
“‘ First stop at Kilburn!” The warning 
weft down the line of carriages, there was 
a jerk, and the train dashed into darkness 
relieved only by such light as could assert 
itself from the van lamp. For the first 
moment or two everyone jostled his neigh- 
bour fiercely; for riding next the engine 
is apt to engender a deal of unintentional 
assault and battery, but at length we got 
our sea-legs, so to speak, and it became 
possible to observe and reflect. The 
- guard was in a state of good-humoured 
despair, and with many apologies, set him- 
self to sort out the luggage from among 
the intruders’ legs. He gave us to 
understand that he would have been 
delighted to see us all, had he only been 
allowed to arrange the luggage first; as it 
was, his plight was not enviable, but he 
set himself heroically to make things 
ship-shape — the nautical metaphor is 
insistent. 


His benevolent efforts, however, were 
interrupted by an old gentleman, who 
had hitherto stood in patient silence. He 
must have been a very deaf, or a very 
oblivious, or a very untravelled old thane, 
for the warning—“ First stop at Kilburn,” 
had been shouted not once, but fifty times 
along the platform; yet here was the 
venerable man inquiring for Marlborough 
Road. “ Dear, dear,” said the guard with 
sublime commiseration; “first stop at 
Kilburn; you’ll have to go back, Sir.” 
The elder thereafter observed a dis- 
creet and discomfited silence; for thrice 
pitiable the man detected by his - 
fellow - passengers in the heinous 
offence of travelling by the wrong train. 
He feels that he has no business to be 
where he is, that he is the secret amuse- 
ment of the young and the indignation of 
the old, and when he is taxing already 
overtaxed accommodation, above all, in 
the guard’s sanctum, he is indeed a 
sorrowful wight. But our grandsire was 
wise; he refrained from futile comment 
and still more futile explanation, and so 
gradually regained a measure of esteem. 

We hurried onward. The guard “‘ played 
Ercles rarely” and cleansed his flying 
Augean stable right masterly, though he 
wearied us a little with his assurances of 
how pleasant it would all have been had 
he onl been allowed to arrange—and so 
forth. But in so genial a soul a little 
redundancy could be readily forgiven, 
even though we differed from the lecturer 
in some degree regarding the possibility of 
pleasure. Even when the luggage was 
arranged things were hardly comfortable, 
and the vile tobacco a little apple-faced 
sporting man burned in a stumpy clay 
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mingled with the still viler incense exhaled 
from a cigar, so called, did not lessen the 
stuffiness. But if the cigar was uninterest- 
ing, the youth who smoked it was not. 
There must have been some strain of the 
gipsy in him, remote no doubt, but un- 
deniable. The aquiline features, jet-black 
elf locks, keen restless eyes, négligé attire, 
and barbaric splendour alike of necktie 
and of the thick brass ring that adorned 
his little finger, seemed to bespeak Romany 
ancestry of some sort, though the strain 
was far from pure. Something furtive, too, 
in those black eyes made at least one of 
all that rout bestow tender care on watch 
and breeches pocket, lest haply But, 
nay, charity hopeth all things. 

At Kilburn the mistaken old gentleman 
descended in silence, and, as far as we 
knew, none but properly bestowed passen- 
gers remained. It was useless to think of 
changing carriages now; besides the van 
discovered a growing interest, though 
it sadly lacked the chiefest — so the 
traveller was obliged to restrict him- 


self to the proper study of mankind. 


Our company contained a youth of 
great civility, who became uneasy at his 
long occupancy of the bench that he 
held with perfect right, on the ancient 
principle of first come best served. 
Certain minds seem to regard it as 
criminal to occupy a seat while later 
comers stand, as, indeed, late comers 
deserve to do, unless they be women or 
old men; but this civil youth, detecting 
haply something elderly, we do not say 
effeminate, in our aspect, or being merely 
of the uneasy sort, was very desirous to 
surrender his seat in our favour. Thank- 
ing him, we averred (Heaven forgive us!) 
that’ we much preferred to stand, a false- 
hood quickly avenged ; for at that moment 
a more vigorous lurch than usual pitched 
us into the lap of a mild young man who 
sat warily on the corner of a tin trunk. 
Our ignominy was our punishment, but 
the gods are scarce just, for that meek 
youth had done nothing to deserve the 


THE GUARD’S VAN. 


accentuation of sharp edge our fall must 
have cost him. Yet he smiled, and pro- 
fessed to like it. Perhaps he was punished 
in advance for such hypocrisy, which may 
have been a habit with him. In that case 
the gods are, after all, more just than the 
superficial would aver. 

At last, when pleasant meadow-land 
began to smile around us, and grimy 
London was left far behind, a seat or two 
fell vacant. The uneasy youth again 
begged my acceptance of his place, and 
as he merely “slid along one,” and had 
not to stand for my sake, I graciously 
acquiesced. Then appeared some ‘clue 
to my benefactor’s eagerness to yield 
up his place. Before me stood a 
perambulator (empty, of course), un- 
secured by cord or strap, and free to 
play its own merry jinks as the erratic 
motion of the van inspired it. Backwards 
and forwards swung the unhappy symbol 
of happy increase, butting me softly now 
on the knees, now on the toes, and when 
the train drew up sharply the perambulator 
planted its handle with cunning and 
violent precision squarely on my throat. 
Thereafter, despite my agonies, I respected 
that youth as a deep diplomat, and would 
not for the paltry release have quitted the 
seat, lest so great a master of policy 
should fancy we thought lightly of his 
generosity. Men of that sort are generally, 
as Mr. Chuckster said of Kit Nubbles, 

‘either precious green or pester deep.” 
There is no wa media. 

So we rattled on into the country. 
A breeze, redolent of bursting buds and 
new-turned earth, drifted into the van 
and swept it clear of tunnel-damp and 
evil tobacco. The passengers awoke to 
interest in the landscape. One by one 
they were set down at their destinations, 
and hastened away to rural business or 
pastime. Then my own turn came and 
I too alighted, to rejoice in brief liberty 
of air and sky, all the pleasanter, perhaps, 
that it had been reached in a conveyance 
so comfortless, yet so diverting.—J. D. S. 
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ND it’s my belief as he’s seen a 
lot of trouble, young as he is.” 
And Sarah shook her head sadly, being of* 
a sentimental, tender nature, that loves to 
weep with the weeping. 

‘““Nonsense! There never was a trouble 
yet that a man couldn’t cure with a bottle 
of whisky and a pack of cards.” Belinda, 
from much study of single male lodgers, 
took a pessimistic view of human nature. 

** And those are his boots, poor young 
man!” 

Belinda snorted. 


“Yes, here are his boots, though why 
poor young man I don’t see.” Sarah feebly 
pointed to the worn soles, frayed tops, and 
general decrepit appearance of the said 
boots. 


‘Well, these ain’t the only ones he’s 
got! Maybe he has corns, and likes ’em 
easy.” 

“* Ah, Belinda! you’re hard on him, you 
are ; and he so nice-looking, and speaking 
so polite like.” 

“Hard on him? Stuff! Boots must 
be cleaned, no matter how old they are. 
There goes the first-floor’s bell ; wants his 
dinner sharp, I suppose ; let’s hope he’ll 
get it. You'd better hurry up.” 

And Belinda whisked off, carrying the 
despised boots. 

The single gentlemen who resided at 
16, Baliol Street, had a wholesome dread 
of Belinda, for, though small in person, 
she was perilously sharp with her tongue. 
Woe betide the foolish man who tried 
conclusions with her; he was bound to 
retire ignominiously before a flood of 
caustic London wit. The landlady knew 
and respected her value. Sarah, her 
fellow-servant, admired but feared her 


bristling, managing ways. So Belinda 
carried all before her, and ruled despot- 
ically at 16, Baliol Street, to her own 
satisfaction and the comfort of the 
lodgers. Dinner was generally at six, and 
it took all Belinda’s and Sarah’s time to 
cater for the various appetites. But when 
all were fairly settled, Belinda carried up 
a small tray to the third-floor back, and no 
other person ever dared to interfere. The 
fare was simple, but the chop was done to 
a turn; a neat cloth covered the tray, 
the knife and fork were bright as elbow- 
grease could make them. Evidently this 
particular meal was for some person 
especially favoured by the astute Belinda. 
She had even taken some pains to improve 
her personal appearance ; her face, though 
small, contrived to collect an astonishing 
quantity of smuts, but these were not 
wasted, being carefully smoothed into 
corners, where they served to accentuate 
the lines put there by Nature. 

Carrying the tray with care, she tapped 
at the door, and, on a genial permission 
being given, entered. The room looked 
mean and shabby, for furniture deteriorates 
as it mounts in lodging-houses. American 
cloth of a shiny, slippery appearance 
covered chairs and table; the window had 
a single curtain draped scantily across, 
the effect being better from the outside 
view. But in Belinda’s eyes the occupant 
glorified all these petty details, and yet he 
was only a doy—a_ brown-faced, bright- 
eyed boy. 

He was standing by the empty fireplace 
reading a note which seemed to cause him 
no little perplexity. 

Belinda proceeded to arrange the table 
quickly, fearing that’ her cookery might 
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get cold ; and the Boy seated himself with 
evident appreciation of the food. 

Belinda lingered, watching him wistfully. 
He had placed the note beside him, and, 
while eating his dinner, often glanced 
at it. 

‘“‘ Was this brought by hand, Belinda ?” 
indicating the disturbing piece of paper. 

“Rather! Young man brought it, all 
buttons. I don’t hold with them buttony 
fellows.” And Belinda frowned. Some- 
thing was evidently worrying her favourite, 
and she resented it accordingly. 

‘“* Belinda, where are my boots ?” 
question was apprehensive. 

“I’m just shining them up a bit, Sir. 
Do you want them ?” 

““No, I’m in no hurry. 
Belinda, I’m in a fix.” 

Again Belinda frowned. 

“I’ve just received an invitation. I 
should so much like to accept — but, 
Belinda, it’s the boots.” 

Belinda shook her head dolefully—the 
boots were certainly in a bad way. 

‘* My other things are fairly good, but a 
man can’t go out to dinner in shabby 
boots.” 

He looked appealingly at Belinda’s 
sharp face. 

‘“‘Ain’t you got any of them shiny, 
sticking-plaster things?” she said. 

The Boy laughed. 

** Patents? No, Belinda, I can’t run to 
patents. What can I do, I wonder?” 
and he went on eating thoughtfully. 

“You couldn’t buy a pair?” 
question was hesitatingly put. 
feared to offend. 

“Buy a pair? 
utterly stony-broke.” 

“Well, I’ve overdrawn my account at 
the bank myself,” said Belinda, with a 
‘vink. ‘‘Can’t you borrow ?” 

‘““Who’d lend? No, Belinda. Friends 
and empty pockets have a natural antipathy 
to each other.” 

“It’s odd how’ it takes people,” 
moralised Belinda. ‘Since I gave up 
keeping my kerridge, it’s curious how the 
swells look shy at me. But there’s 
another way, Mr. Lennox.” 

‘ “ Another way?” * 


The 


The fact is, 


The 
Belinda 
I’m 


No, indeed! 
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‘** Yes, I could manage it,” and Belinda 
blushed scarlet. ‘If there was anything,” 
she said rapidly, ‘‘ just a something you 
didn’t happen to want just now, such 
as” —and her eye, wandering round, 
lighted on a coat hanging upon a nail. 
The Boy also looked at the coat, then at 
Belinda. 

‘It’s getting warmer,” he said, staring 
at his empty plate. ‘‘ One doesn’t exactly 
want that kind of coat in the summer, and 
I shall get some money in a week or so.” 
Again he looked at Belinda. She nodded. 

* All right, Sir, you leave it to me; you 
Shall have the shoes, no fear!” 

** Then I shall accept,” he said joyfully. 
‘“‘ Belinda, you can clear away; I’ll write 
a note and post it at once.” 

Belinda gathered up the tray slowly ; 
this was her one pleasure in the day, and 
must not be hurried. Her sharp tongue 
was tipped with honey in the shabby little 
room. ‘The bright, sunny-faced lad, in 
her eyes, was the incorporation of every- 
thing that was heroic and manly ; he never 
knew how much extra comfort he owed 
to her admiration. At last, having no 
possible excuse for prolonging her stay, 
she found herself obliged to retire down- 
stairs to her numerous duties, In time 
the coat disappeared, and a pair of patent 
shoes took its place. Belinda was in a 
state of suppressed excitement. She 
brushed the dress-coat until it was in 
danger of absolute destruction. She. 
threatened the frowsy laundress_ with 
untold pains if the shirt was not as stiff as 
the heart of man could desire; the collar 
and tie were new. And wher the Boy 
appeared arrayed in these spotless gar- 
ments, beaming with satisfaction, she could 
only gaze in speechless delight. 

‘“* Now, don’t you hurry home, Mr. Len- 
nox,” she said, giving a final polish to the 
patents. ‘Bless you, I’ll sit up! Just 
you have a good time.” 

As those who inhabited the upper rooms 
at 16, Baliol Street, were not all provided 
with latch-keys, this offer of Belinda’s was 
not to be despised. So the Boy departed 
in a pleasant fever of anticipation. Had 
Belinda been so inclined, she might have 
had good reason to repent her good 
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She took it up and surveyed it critically. It was a girl’s face, and 
a most beautiful one. 
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nature, as the neighbouring clocks struck 
two before she heard the modest ring at 
the bell. Ifthe Boy looked happy before 
going, he was positively radiant when he 
returned, and Belinda retired to her much- 
needed rest well satisfied that her favourite 
had had a good time. It was the begin- 
ning of many such; the new patents had 
a lot of work during the next three or four 
weeks. The Boy, so long a stranger in 
the vast city, was making friends. 

The hot July sun was bleaching the 
dusty roads when Belinda made a great 
discovery. She was dusting the third- 
floor back sitting-room, and came upon a 
photograph in a frame. The sight made 
her frown. She took it up and surveyed it 
critically. It was a girl’s face, and a most 
beautiful one ; but there was about it an 
indescribable something that defied 
Belinda’s scrutiny ; the great, solemn eyes, 
shaded by the long lashes, had a curious, 
appealing, warning look that haunted her ; 
they would follow her about the room 


until, in sheer desperation, she would 


throw something over the frame to avoid 


looking at them. She fancied all sorts of 
things about the face, and would even talk 
to it, as if the slightly stern lips could 
reply. One day she was caught by the 
Boy, who was much amused with her 
scared face and stammered apology. 

“You may well admire her, Belinda,” 
he said. ‘‘ She is my most particular friend 
and cousin, Catherine Lennox.” 

Belinda felt aggressive—she did not 
approve of particular friends; but the Boy 
looked so happy that her momentary 
vexation vanished. 

“Yes,” he said, taking the picture up 
tenderly, “‘ we are cousins, and—but this 
is a great secret, Belinda, only her own 
people know of it—we are engaged.” 

Belinda gasped. This was more than 
she bargained for; friendship was bad 
enough—but—— 

“Of course,” he went on, not noticing 
her look of dismay, “‘ we must wait until I 
can get on better, but her father is going 
to help me. Do you remember those 
patent shoes, Belinda? Weil, that was 
what did it. When my poor old father 
failed and died, J came to London, to find 
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that all my relations seemed to have 
dropped me, and I had a hard time of it ; 
in fact, at times, Belinda, if it had not 
been for you, I should have given up in 
despair. But, one day, | saw my cousin 
Catherine driving in the park; we had 
been such good friends as children that 
she stopped the carriage and spoke to me. 
It was she who made her mother send that 
invitation, which I could not have accepted 
but for_you. And, oh Belinda! you can’t 
think how happy I am; her people are so 
nice about it, and so kind! Is she not a 
beauty ?” 

Belinda felt stupefied. The Boy had 
always been her particular property; she 
had waited on him, and in many ways 
been able to make things comfortable, she 
beir g a power in the house. ‘The picture 
now had a greater fascination than ever. 
She, in her mind’s eye, mounted the 
beautiful face on a queenly figure, haughty 
and proud. She doubled her attentions 
to the Boy, as if hoping by these means 
to retain her hold over him, and if Sarah 
even dared to cross the threshold of his 
room, her wrath was terrible to encounter. 

“Belinda!” cried the Boy, almost 
dancing into the room; ‘‘oh, Belinda! 
she’s coming here to see me—she’s 
coming to tea to-day!” 

Belinda stared. Coming to tea! How 
shabby the little room looked! What 
would so grand a lady think? The Boy 
was too excited to notice her discomfiture. 

“You will see to the tea being nice, 
won’t you, Belinda >—and I’ll get some 
flowers.” Here he glanced round, and a 
shade came over his face. Belinda was 
up in arms at once. 

“‘ You leave it all to me, Sir,” she said ; 
“T°ll have a tea fit for Queen Victory. 
Don’t you bother about it. You’ll see!” 

The next set of rooms were empty, so 
Belinda contrived to remove into the 
third-floor back sundry articles of furniture, 
with various nicknacks and wonderful 
antimacassars. In her eyes the room 
looked a dream of beauty: the table was 
arranged with fruit and flowers and cake, 
the chairs placed stiffly at regular intervals, 
and Belinda stood at the door trying 
to imagine herself beautiful Catherine 
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Lennox, wondering what would be the 

effect of all this splendour on a stranger. 
‘* Stuck-up, proud thing ! * she muttered, 

altering the table for the twentieth time ; 
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THE BOY. 613 
the visitor arrived, escorted by the Boy. 
But when the bell rang, not in the weak, 
hesitating manner that generally belonged 


to the third-floor back, but in quite an 
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They were sitting hand-in-hand, talking quietly. 


*“‘I daresay it won’t be good enough for 
her. If she goes and makes him unhappy, 
1’11——” And Belinda shook her fist at 
the picture which surveyed the room with 
solemn, watchful eyes. Belinda’s duties 
did not permit her to be on the spot when 


assertive peal, it was with a fast-beating 
heart that she entered the room, and found 
herself face to face with the reality of the 
portrait. Such a lovely face—more 
beautiful than Belinda had thought it 
possible! But—where was the tall, queenly 
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figure ? Seated in the most comfortable 
chair was a little misshapen dwarf, the 
face of an angel on the body of a gnome. 
Belinda felt faint—the shock was, over- 
powering, but a great flood of pity seemed 
to paralyse her ready tongue. 

“This is Belinda, Kathie,” said the 
Boy. ‘“ You know, I have told you about 
her. Belinda, will you bring some more 
hot water?” 

The great, sad, solemn eyes were fixed 
on Belinda’s face—she understood that 
look now—but the lips smiled cheerfully. 

“* How nice your room looks, Godfrey !” 
she said. ‘‘ That is Belinda’s doing, is 
it not ?” 

Belinda blushed, stammered, seized the 
jug, and bolted; but she had to sit down 
on the stairs to recover her presence of 
mind before encountering Sarah’s eager 
questioning. 

This was by no means the only time 
that Catherine Lennox 
cousin’s rooms, sometimes with her sisters, 
more often alone. To one so terribly 
afflicted, the conventionalities of Society 
were unnecessary ; and Belinda began to 
look for her coming, and even to neglect 
the other lodgers, so that she could talk 
of her Mr. Lennox to one who so dearly 
loved to listen, for Catherine never wearied 
of hearing his praises sung, of looking at 
his few belongings, but always with a face 
so sad that Belinda would slip away to the 
hidden recesses of the scullery and have a 
sharp, indignant cry all to herself. There 
was no sadness about the Boy, however. 
Before him Catherine’s face would 
brighten, and they would laugh and talk 
and make impossible plans for the future 
by the hour together; then, when the 
carriage came to take her home, how 
tenderly he helped her down the steep 
stairs, and how carefully he wrapped the 
rug around her chilly little person! 

What a contrast they made—he, in his 
well-grown, athletic youth, to her stunted 
frailty ! Yet he seemed never to notice the 
difference ; and she—who knows the secret 
anguish, the hours of night spent in tears 
and prayers that somehow his eyes might 
be opened to the hopelessness of it all, that 
the blow might not be dealt by her hands ? 


came to her: 
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Never was man more truly loved than 
Godfrey Lennox by his cousin Catherine ! 
But the pity of it! So the summer passed, 
and autumn came, with fogs and damp 
that threatened the health of the poor 
little dwarf. At once the pet and care 
of her family, she was to be taken 
away into the sunshine. Poor Godfrey! 
All the brightness of life seemed going. 
As usual, he confided his trouble to 
Belinda, who did her best to cheer him 
up. She, too, would miss the pathetic 
little figure, the endless talks on the one 
absorbing topic. One afternoon, Catherine 
came to pay her farewell visit. The Boy 
had not come in; Belinda drew the easy- 
chair up to the window, so that she could 
watch for his return. Things had improved 
financially with the Boy; he had even 
changed his rooms, coming down a floor 
lower; he was more particular about his 
dress, invested in little luxuries—all which 
signs of affluence filled Belinda’s heart 
with joy. Catherine sat at the window, 
staring down the street, while Belinda 
fussed about, hoping to coax her to speak. 

“I suppose you know I am going away, 
Belinda ?” 

“Yes, Miss. 
will it ?” 

“I hope not. 
cousin, Belinda ?” 

“Look after him? Of course I will! 
Don’t I always look after him?” Belinda’s 
voice was sharp and acid ; the bare idea of 
possible neglect was an insult. 

“Yes, indeed you do! but I fear he will 
miss me.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t like him zo/ to 
miss you, would you?” Belinda’s tone was 
not intentionally disrespectful, so Catherine 
laughed. 

“You are right, Belinda. I should not, 
certainly”; then under her breath she 
added, ‘‘ Oh, my poor boy, my poor boy!” 

Belinda stared. | 

‘Now don’t you take on about him, 
Miss—he’ll be all right; and there, why 
the time will just fly like winking !” 

Catherine sighed, then turned eagerly 
to the door, for up the stairs came the 
Boy, three at a time. 

Belinda slipped out of the room; she 


It won’t be for long, 


You will look after my 

















































































felt that this meeting was not meant for 
other eyes to witness. When she brought 
up the tea, they were sitting hand-in-hand, 
talking quietly. 

“‘ And we will write every day, Kathie,” 
said the Boy, trying to speak gaily; “I 
expect to have such volumes of good 
advice. Trust me, I'll read every word !” 
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Belinda never forgets to place fresh flowers on the grass that lies 
over what was Catherine Lennox. : 


““We have been happy, Godfrey ; have 
we not?” 

“Happy, darling!” he said fervently ; 
“I’ve had a foretaste of Heaven these 
last few months. Oh, Kathie, things are 
going so well with me that, perhaps, 
when we meet again we can choose our 
wedding-day.” 

She withdrew her hand quickly and 
shivered. 

*“Cold! Kathie dear, ‘4zs warm day!” 
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‘“*No, no, not cold; but, Godfrey, it’s 
not too late to reconsider mow what you 
have done. I—I—Oh, why did God make 
me so different from the others?” And the 
lovely face was hidden by her hands, to 
hide the tears that streamed forth. 

“‘ Kathie! oh, my Kathie! don’t talk like 
that! You are more-beautiful to me than all 
creation. Don’t cry 
to-day, our last day 
together. You are my 
life, my soul; all that 
can be good in me 
belongs to you!” 

Here, Belinda, fear- 
ing to listen longer, 
dropped a tea-cup, and 
they realised that they 
were not alone. When 


Tmstire | 
— she left the room, her 


1844 


V sass } last vision was that of 
4 i9t Punta means Fan ae the Boy tenderly 


~* 


soothing his still 
weeping cousin. 

So they parted, and 
time went on, every 
day bringing clever, 
amusing letters full of 
interest to the Boy, 
who was a trifle sad 
and distrait. And her 
mother and sisters 
smiled at the whole 
affair—it was so pretty 
and childlike. Of 
NA ? course, it could come 
ah to nothing; but it 

bie ih made poor Kathie 

tT happy, and Godfrey 
Lennox was such a 
charming boy. 

But one day, a 
foggy, dull November day, the Boy came 
home before his time, looking scared and 
troubled. 

He had had a. telegram from her 
people. She had not been well, and they 
wanted him to go to her at once. 

In his vague terror of coming trouble, 
he, as usual, cdme to Belinda for sympathy, 
fearing, boy-like, to arrange for himself. 
She packed his things, and saw him start 
with cheery words of hope, but No. 16 







































looked very dull and forlorn when she 
closed the door and realised that the Boy 
had gone. Yes, he had gone, to return a 
boy no more. He did not come back the 
next day, or the next, and when he did, 
there was no need to ask for news—one 
glance at his face was sufficient. Beautiful 
Catherine Lennox was dead—had died in 
his arms; her last word and look were for 
him, and, broken-hearted, the Boy, so 
strangely old, came home alone. They 
were bringing her back to lay her among 
her kin. Before such sorrow, Belinda 
could but keep silence. At the funeral, 
people looked kindly but curiously at the 
lad who had engaged himself to the poor 
littlhe dwarf—‘‘a beautiful . idyll,” they 
called it, ‘‘ mercifully cut short, before the 
rough world ruined it.” So youth, happi- 
ness, and hope, for the time, departed 
from the Boy. 

It was Belinda who would place white 
flowers by the portrait, so that those great, 
sad eyes looked through the blossoms she 
had so loved; who in silence, which was 
the greatest comfort, waited on him hand 
and foot. Others tried to sympathise, but 
only made the wound hurt more. Poor 
Catherine’s father, realising how deep the 
affection had been, at last came to the 
rescue and offered him a post abroad, 
which would give him change of scene 
and life, and the Boy was wise enough to 
accept, knowing how she would wish him 
to be of use in the world. And Belinda 
had to see him go. At parting, he put a 
sum of money into her hand. 
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“You won’? forget, Belinda? I’d like 
you to do it for her whenever you can. 
Just a few white flowers. She was so fond 
of flowers! ” 

Poor Belinda was drowned in tears. 

“No, Mr. Lennox! I’ll never, never 
forget as long as I lives! But you will 
come back, Sir, won’t you ?” 

** Some day, Belinda. She would like 
me to come back; you have been such a 
good friend to me. I will come back 
some day.” 

So the Boy departed, and Belinda, 
hidden from Sarah’s watchful eyes, wept 
bitter, bitter tears. 


He has not come back yet, but his 
cousins talk most respectfully of their 
handsome cousin, who is getting on so 
splendidly, and whom poor Kathie loved 
so dearly. Some day he will marry, and 
make a kind and loving husband; but all 
the best of his love lies in the grave with 
his little deformed cousin. He never 
misses sending remittances to Belinda, 
who grows more managing every year, but 
who never forgets to place fresh flowers 
on the grass that lies over what was 
Catherine Lennox; and Belinda knows 
that the time is coming very soon when 
the Boy—a boy no longer—will return, 
and his first visit will be to the lodging- 
house servant, the friend who from first 
to last has been true and faithful, though 
such a friendship might be scorned in 
the eyes of a world that did not know 
the bond between Belinda and the Boy. 
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